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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The sweep of events in a world at war intensifies the need and the extent of 
encyclopedia revision. At the same time, fullest cooperation must be given to 
restrictions on materials and manpower of book production. Despite such 
difficulties the continuous revision program of THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, originated over 25 years ago, goes forward without 


interruption. Both editorial advisors and specialist contributors are greatly 








YOUR PATRONAGE AND 
CONSIDERATION ARE 
DEEPLY APPRECIATED 


War-time delays with respect to 
materials and manufacturing are 
unavoidable. This situation, com- 
bined with a greatly increased 
demand for THE WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, may 
from time to time cause delays of 
several weeks in shipment of the 
current revised edition. However, 
all orders are being filled in the 
order of receipt, and our printers, 
book binders, and shippers — 
— craftsmen who have long 
aided in production of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA—will complete the man- 
ufacture and shipment of sets as 


rapidly as possible. 5d 








increasing the extent of revision and new 
development, in conjunction with their 


work as educators. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped 
make THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
a significant contribution to American education, 
we extend sincere thanks for their cooperation 


and cordial approval. 


You have aided us throughout a quarter-century 
of continuous revision and ever closer adaptation 
to the needs of the school curriculum. You have 
cooperated in the most extensive educational 
surveys ever made to guide encyclopedia revision. 
You have assisted in the preparation of these 19 
volumes which have been called “indispensable 


in elementary and high school libraries.” 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION ° 235.0 ee 
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THER PEOPLE'S LIVES seem to have a fascination for 

everybody, particularly when people become promi- 

nent or famous. What it is that makes us want to know more 

about writers than about other celebrities is hard to tell, but 

reference librarians, the country over, find that the liveliest 
curiosity seems to be about authors. 


And here is the answer to 1850 of their questions—for 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS includes 1850 biograph- | 
ical sketches of writers who have, in a literary sense, ; 
flourished since 1900. Information about hundreds of these 
authors is nowhere else available. 


Included with the American and British there are 1050 more biographies in 
authors are the better known Russians, TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS than 


Germans, Frenchmen, Poles, Swedes, Finns, 
etc., whose writings have been translated 


_ into English. More than 1700 portraits 


accompany the biographies. 


In preparation for over four years, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS takes 
the place of two earlier, much-used vol- 
umes, Living Authors and Authors To- 
day and Yesterday, both of which went 
through many editions before going out 
of print. The new book does not merely 
revise the sketches of writers who ap- 
peared in the earlier volumes—every 
sketch has been completely rewritten and 


in Living Authors and Authors Today 
and Yesterday combined! 


Every living author in TWENTIETH 
CENTURY AUTHORS who could be 
reached was invited to write his own 
sketch. Many who did not contribute 
autobiographies supplied biographical and 
bibliographical data. In addition to the 
biographies and portraits, each sketch con- 
tains a list of the author's principal works, 
with original dates of publication. A list 
of biographical and critical sources about 
each author is also given as a guide to 
further study. 


pr 


1577 pages $8.50 , 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, NEW YORK 52, N. Y. 
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TWENTY BEST FILM PLAYS 


Edited by JOHN GASSNER 
and DUDLEY NICHOLS 


With an introduction and a section 
on the craft of screenwriting by the 
editors. 


Contains the complete text, exactly 
as produced, of 


MRS. MINIVER, by James Hilton, Arthur 
Wimperis, Geo. Froeschel and Claudine 
West. Based on the novel by Jan 
Struther. 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH, by Nunnally 
Johnson. From the novel by John 
Steinbeck. 


IT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT, by Robert 
Riskin. From the novelette by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. 


THE GOOD EARTH, by Talbot Jennings, 
Tess Slesinger and Claudine West. 
From the novel by Pearl Buck. 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY, by Philip 
Dunne. From the novel by Richard 
Llewellyn. 


REBECCA, by Robert E. Sherwood and 
John Harrison. From the novel by 
Daphne Du Maurier. 


MR. SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON, 
by Sidney Buchman. 


ALL THAT MONEY CAN BUY, by Dan 
Totheroh and Stephen Vincent Benet. 
From the poem by Stephen Vincent 
Benet. 


THE WOMEN, by Jane Murfin and Anita 
Loos. From the play by Clare Booth. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS, by Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur. From the 
novel by Emily Bronte. 


AND MY MAN GODFREY @ HERE 

COMES MR. JORDAN @ MAKE 
WAY FOR TOMORROW ©® LITTLE 
CAESAR ® THE LIFE OF EMILE ZOLA @ 
JUAREZ ® THIS LAND IS MINE ® STAGE- 
COACH ® YELLOW JACK ® THE FIGHT 
FOR LIFE 


This is the first publication of 
all these film plays, the first time 
any. collection of complete film 
plays in reading form has been 
available to libraries. 


1152 pages. Size 63%" x 9Y,” $3.50 





THESAURUS OF EPIGRAMS 


A New Collection of Witty 
Thoughts, Toasts and Bon Mots 


Edited by EDMUND FULLER 


Editor of Thesaurus of Anecdotes, 
Thesaurus of Quotations 


A big, practical book containing the best 
epigrams of all time from Martial to 
Churchill. A unique feature of this book 
is that, apart from being the largest col- 
lection of epigrams, toasts and bon mots 
ever assembled in one volume, it is ar- 
ranged for ready reference and classified 
according to the point of the epigram. 
There is a wealth of new, fresh and ofig- 
inal epigrams never before published. 


An important chapter discusses the value 
and use of epigrams in conversation, 
speeches and writings, how to select and 
adapt them for your own purposes. 


A helpful volume for speakers, writers, 
lawyers, ministers, salesmen, teachers, etc. 
A useful, constantly entertaining treasury 
for all lovers of wit and wisdom. 


Over 500 pages 6x9 $1.98 


Uniform With the Thesaurus 
of Epigrams 


THESAURUS OF ANECDOTES 
Edited by EDMUND FULLER 


The world’s best stories of wit and humor, 
arranged for ready reference and classified 
according to the point of the story. The 
only anecdote book ever published in 
thesaurus or dictionary form. 


Over 500 pages 6x9 $1.98 


THESAURUS OF HUMOR 


By MILDRED MEIERS and 
JACK KNAPP 


Contains the humor of the world arranged 
for ready reference and instant use. 5,640 
jokes, 4000 subjects, 12,000 uses. The 
only humor book ever published in the- 
saurus or dictionary form. Includes in- 
struction on how to write and tell jokes, 
compose sketches, skits and continuities. 


600 pages 6x9 $1.98 
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. As Handsome Does” 


ERTAIN kinds of Englishmen, it is often ob- 

served, have an incredible faculty for retain- 
ing their youth. H. G. Wells and David Lloyd 
George, on their own late record, could hardly be 
said to weaken this impression. Wells (in his 
seventy-eighth year) received the degree of Doctor 
of Science from the University of London on 
October 28. He was described as an ‘external 
student” who had written an independent pub- 
lished work that makes a “distinct contribution to 
scientific knowledge.” Five days earlier David 
Lloyd George, Prime Minister in World War I, 
was married to his long-time private secretary, 
Frances L. Stevenson, often referred to at the 
Peace Conference as “the blonde bewilderment of 
Versailles,’ because nobody could understand why 
so attractive a young woman wanted to be a states- 
man’s secretary. 


For a Clear Record 


Martha Dodd, in reply to a State Department 
official who had said that he had not seen a single 
dispatch from Ambassador Dodd in the files from 
which the materials were drawn for the recent 
White Paper record of American foreign policy, 
turned over to the State Department cases of cop- 
ies of reports sent by her father to ranking officers 
in Washington, many of which represented warn- 
ings—months and sometimes years in advance—of 
the bloody course of Axis aggression. Her father, 
she said, had cautioned against an impending mili- 
tary alliance between Germany and Japan as far 
back as 1933; yet the White Paper fails to cite 
this warning. 


Hearsay and Otherwise 


Elmer Davis, early in October, issued a state- 
ment concerning an “‘old rumor that keeps arising 
from the dead”: that the government is planning 
the publication of a newspaper of its own. The 
suggestion, he said, was “ridiculous.” & 
At the second annual Freedom House dinner, 
Walter Lippmann was presented the first annual 
Freedom Award. His New York Herald Tribune 
columns and his recent book, United States For- 
eign Policy: Shield of the Republic, were or 
as contributions to the cause of freedom. % % 
Allan Nevins was appointed special OWI repre- 
sentative in New Zealand early in October, and 
has already left for his post. He is to interpret 
the American war effort and American institutions 
to audiences throughout the Dominion. 


European Shuttle 


Through Madrid came a report late in October 
that Romain Rolland, seventy-six years old and 
Nobel Prize winner, was gravely ill. A Berlin 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


radio three days earlier had reported Rolland’s 
death but a later German broadcast corrected this 
statement. J 2 Martin Andersen Nexé is 
among the Danish refugees who arrived at Skona, 
Sweden, in mid-October. According to reports he 
was held, a year ago, in a concentration camp 
near Copenhagen. ° 

Sigrid Undset has urged that the democratic 
nations do what they can to “help Germany to 
reconstruct herself, materially and economically” 
when the war is over, so that German children, at 
least to some extent, will not pay in full for the 
guilt of their fathers. At the same time, however, 
she is certain that the “heirs of Nazi Germany” 
will make every kind of open and underhanded 
effort to fight our way of thinking and that they 
will try to profit from Germany's present failures 
in the belief that their chances will be better next 
time. & J& J Genevieve Tabouis is willing to 
predict that the latter half of this century will be 
an “era of woman.” She cites the growing equal- 
ity of women and men and the duties forced on 
women by the war and contends that these two fac- 
tors will, in the end, establish woman's superiority. 


Mixed Fare 


Sergeant Klaus Mann's collection of literary 
valuables was sold on October 10 at auction for a 
million dollars in war bonds: It includes manu- 
scripts, musical scores, and autographed titles. 
Most of the writers, scholars, musicians, and ac- 
tors whose efforts are represented in the collection 
would not have been allowed, Sergeant Mann 
pointed out, to pursue their work in present-day 
Germany. 

It is predicted that John Roy Carlson, author of 
Under Cover, will be one of the key witnesses 
when Prosecutor O. John Rogge goes to work on 
a new round of indictments against American sedi- 
tionists. His findings as a secret anti-Fascist agent 
were considerable and promise to provide an im- 
portant piece of evidence. %& 3% J New York 
University’s biweekly, The Bulletin, came out on 
November 1 in a basic English edition. From 
all reports the “translation” was no easy task. 
& & Fordham University has dedicated a 
room in Keating Hall in a ceremony by which it 
formally “adopted” the Catholic University of 
Lublin, Poland, founded in 1918, for the duration 
of the war. 

Martin Flavin, the well established businessman 
who turned author (and made a success of both), 
won the Har per 1943 prize novel competition with 
Journey in the Dark. & & & Of the fifteen fel- 
lowships awarded in the fourteenth annual Latin 
American fellowship competition of the John 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation only one went 
to a writer, Octavio Paz. Dr. Antonio Hernandez 
Travieso, a Cuban, and Dr. Ramén Iglesia, of 
Mexico City, both historians, were also on the list. 
Each award runs to $2,000 plus traveling expenses. 


(Continued on page 294) 
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Flexner, Jennie Maas. 


Making books : 028.7-F 
dad Echoes 01943," A to the use of libraries, Simon 


ie = pribraries and readers @ 


2. Library science I. Title. 
November 5, 1943 








gy Booxs Work is a book designed to remove the barriers 
between books and readers. It is a guide for everyone, 
general reader or expert, to the most efficient way to use a library 
as a means of finding, enlarging, correlating, or checking informa- 
tion. It shows what the tools of the library are; describes in detail 
the key reference works; and outlines the services a library has to 
offer, many of which may be unfamiliar to even a regular library- 
goer or trained researcher. Clear and concise examples illustrate the 


various cataloguing methods. The book’s author, Miss Jennie M. 





Flexner, Readers’ Adviser at the New York Public Library, has long 


been one of the best-known figures in American library science. 


The adjective “‘must”’ is an overworked one—but we can think of no 
more fitting way to describe this book than that it is a ““must”’ book 
for librarians, teachers, researchers, students, writers. It is a book 
for anyone who is engaged in getting knowledge from books, or whose 


job or hobby in short, is making books work. Just published, $2.50. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER ¢ PUBLISHERS e ROCKEFELLER CENTER, N. Y. 
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FICTION 
Author Title Points 
1. John P. Marquand, So Little Time ........ 180 
2. Lloyd Douglas, The Robe ................ 178 
3. Betty Smith, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn ... 137 
4. Sholem Asch, The Apostle ial base 
5. Marcia Davenport, Valley of Decision .... 106 
6. Daphne du Maurier, Hungry Hill ........ 82 
7. Richard Llewellyn, Nome But the Lonely 
Ee LOR re re ree eee Pee 
8. Nancy Hale, Prodigal Women ............ 34 


9. Frances Parkinson Keyes, Crescent Carnival 26 


OO ah: Beam NE eo 5 ok ciccesecgsccss’ B 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS: 
Virginia Lee Burton; Glory Be! 


Planes in Action, Reed Kinert; Tree in the 


burgh, Portland, San 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-three cities *) 


The ten heading the list are: 
Janet Lambert; Those Happy Golden Years, Laura Ingalls Wilder; 
Adam of the Road, Elizabeth Janet Gray; My Friend Flicka, Mary O'Hara; Snow Treasure, Marie 
McSwigan; Struggle Is My Brother, Gregor Pati he , Elizabeth Orton Jones; America’s Fighting 
raul, . C. Holling. 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, 
rancisco, Seattle, Springfield, and 


NONFICTION 
Author Title Points 
. John Roy Carlson, Under Cover .......... 223 


1 

2. Eve Curie, Journey Among Warriors ...... 126 
3. Lin YuTang, Between Tears and Laughter 115 
4. Gordon S. Seagrave, Burma Surgeon 67 


5. a Cee ee i ea ea 92 

6. Col. Robert L. Scott, God Is My Co-Pilot 51 

7. Etta Shiber, Paris Underground .......... 49 

8. Wendell Willkie, One World ............ 45 
9. Harry Emerson Fosdick, On Being a Real 

Person SoC Serer 

10. Walter Lippmann, U.S. Foreign Policy .:.. 34 


Lassie Come-Home, Eric Knight; The Little House, 


ewark, Pitts- 
oronto. 








(Continued from page 292) 
Died : 


SEPTEMBER 30. Richard Austin Freeman, author 
of mystery novels; at Gravesend, England; eighty- 
one. Among the best known of his books were 
John Thorndyke’s Cases and The Cat's Eye. 


OctosBEerR 4. Mrs. Augusta Swazey Gardner, writer 
of children’s stories and authority on bird life; at 
Bucksport, Me.; seventy-seven. 


OctoBErR 4. Dr. Richard Theodore Ely, economist 
and writer; at Old Lyme, Conn.; eighty-nine. He 
was born in Ripley, N.Y., on April 13, 1854. He 
graduated from Columbia University and then 
studied in Germany. He taught on the faculties 
of Johns Hopkins, Wisconsin and. Northwestern 
Universities. His most famous book, Ovwtlines of 
Economics, ran to sales of more than 1,000,000, a 
record in that field surpassed only by The Wealth 
of Nations. 


OcToBER 7. Ignatius Timothy Trebitsch-Lincoln, 
missionary, curate, member of Parliament, oil 
operator, convict, German monarchist revolution- 
ary, international spy, adviser of Chinese war 
lords, and Buddhist monk; at Shanghai; in his 
seventies. His first autobiography, History of a 
Spy (1916) was in part repudiated by his second, 
Autobiography of an Adventurer (1932). 


OcroBer 9. Pierre Crabités, writer on Egypt and 
for many years American representative on the 
Mixed International Tribunal at Cairo; at Bagh- 
dad, Iraq; sixty-six. 


OCTOBER 11. (Marguerite) Radclyffe Hall, novel- 
ist and poet; at London; of cancer; fifty-seven. 
Miss Hall was born in Bournemouth, Hants, and 
was educated in England and Germany. She began 
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writing verse as a child and later published three 
books of poetry, among them The Forgotten 
Island. Her first novel, The Forge, was published 
in 1924. Her Adam's Breed won three prizes, the 
Femina-Vie Heureuse, the James Tait Biack Book 
Memorial, and the Eichelberger Humane Award. 
In 1928 she published The Well of Loneliness, 
a treatment of sexual abnormality, which raised a 
storm of official protest in England and America. 
She and her book were, however, defended by a 
battery of “big name’’ writers. 


OCTOBER 11. Samuel Harden Church, writer and 
president of the Carnegie Institute; at Pittsburgh; 
eighty-five. His best known book was a life of 
Oliver Cromwell, published in 1894. In 1940 he 
was given much publicity because of his offer of 
a $1,000,000 reward for the kidnapping of Hitler ; 
and in 1941, he returned to Marshal Pétain the 
red ribbon of the French Legion of Honor, which 
he had been awarded by the Republic, stating that 
it had “lost its value.” 


OcToBER 12. Dr. Max Wertheimer, psychologist 
and founder (1912) of the Gestalt School of psy- 
chology; at New York City; sixty-three. He left 
Germany in 1933 and was one of the original 
members of the University in Exile at the New 
School for Social Research in New York. From 
1931 to 1935 he was editor and publisher of 
Psychologische Forschung; and only recently he 
finished the writing of Productive Thinking. 


OcTOBER 14. Eustace Robert Barton, (Robert 
Eustace), writer and collaborator with Dorothy 
Sayers; at Newport, England; seventy-five. 


OCTOBER 16. Dr. Eugen Kovacs, author and news- 
paperman; at New York City; forty-eight. Before 
his expulsion from Rumania in 1940 he was cor- 


(Continued on page 303) 
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MICROFILM FILES 
SAVE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
TIME AND MONEY 











HE National Archives . . 
depository of official Government records 
. . is a center of war activity and the source for 
vital background information, documents, maps, 
charts, plans, blueprints and photographs for war 
production and Governmental administration. 
“Requests for information have more than 
doubled since Pearl Harbor . . . 237,000 requests 
last year, sometimes more than 1,000 perday... 
and microphotography is playing an important 


. world’s largest 





Some of the most important advantages 
of Microphotography are: 


1. Safeguards the original material from 
wear due to excessive handling; minimizes 
the danger of loss of valuable docu- 
ments from fire, floods or war damage. 


2. Original manuscripts, drawings, maps, 
photographs and textual matter normally 
cannot leave The National Archives 
Building. Reproduction in miniature fac- 
simile makes these resources available 
anywhere in the world. 


3. Microphotography, the modern tech- 
nique for records control, reduces volu- 
minous files—tons of paper—to miniature 
rolls weighing a few pounds. 











BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING . 


... and Meet Current Demand 


for Reference Material 


part in rendering these services,” states Dr. 
Vernon D. Tate, Chief, Division of Photographic 
Archives and Research, The National Archives. 
So numerous are demands for microfilm service 
in the war program that The National Archives 
now restricts microfilm work almost exclusively 
to war-related subjects. 

The scope and usefulness of Library Service 
can be enlarged through microphotography. 
Many subjects are available from The National 
Archives, The Library of Congress and other 
institutions. Du Pont Microcopy Film—excep- 
tionally fine grained —will give you an excellent 
photographic reduction of original material with- 
out appreciable loss of detail. Its specially treated 
emulsion resists scratches and abrasions. . 
assuring a long, serviceable life. Technical booklet 
on Microcopy Film will be sent on request. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo 
Products Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 


RES. u. 5. pat. OFF 


MICROCOPY 
FILM 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Edwin Way 


O far as Edwin Way Teale is concerned, the 

qualifications of a writer-adventurer appear to 
call for more than a scientific inquisitiveness and 
an inexhaustible will for exploration—the hazards 
must carry over into the physical fortunes of the 
book itself. At the height of the blitz, when his 
The Golden Throng, a study of the way of the 
bee, was to be published in England, all of its 
eighty-five original photographs were blown up by 
a Nazi bomb. Mr. Teale then sent over the neces- 
sary second set for another try. These unfortu- 
nately got burned up in the bindery when an in- 
cendiary bomb struck. With something of the 
die-hard’s spirit he sent off a third batch by clip- 
per. And this time “the book came out.” 

Edwin Way Teale was born in Joliet, Illinois, 
June 2, 1899, the son of Oliver Cromwell Teale 
and Clara Louise (Way) Teale. As a small boy 
he was, he says, “peaceably inclined and not a 
very good mixer’’ and his early school years were 
“times of endless trouble.’ But his childhood on 
the whole was anything but unhappy: the first 
chapters of Dune Boy are ample evidence of this. 
High school, however, was noticeably better than 
the grades had been; he finished in June 1918 
and at the end of the summer enrolled in the 
Student Army Training Corps at the University of 
Illinois. He was on the point of being transferred 
to the air corps when the Armistice was signed. 
The S.A.T.C., he says, was nicknamed “Stick 
Around Till Christmas” because of the fact that 
training was completed before the holidays. 

His years at Earlham College (David M. Ed- 
wards, the president, was young Teale’s uncle) 
were no less than “glorious.” He cared for fur- 
naces, sold photographs and did a dozen other 
odd jobs in order to cover part of his expenses. 
He had for some time had a naturalist’s interests 
but he concentrated, nevertheless, largely on liter- 
ature. After his graduation in 1922 he received 
an instructorship in public speaking at Friends 
University, Wichita, Kansas. (Teale had been a 
public-speaking enthusiast from high-school days 
and had entered scores of oratorical and debating 
competitions). He left Friends to get a master’s 
degree at Columbia—and to be in New York, 
where he would not have to wait so long to get 
back the manuscripts he was generously peddling 
to magazines. The economy in round-trip mailing 
was undeniable: the first piece he sent out was 
posted in the morning and came back with a “no” 
in the afternoon. 

While he was still at Friends, however, he sub- 
mitted to Dr. Frank Crane some outlines of ideas 
he thought might be used for editorials—at a 
dollar apiece. When Teale began work at Colum- 
bia, he continued to pass on his comment to Dr. 
Crane—who finally asked Teale to join him as an 
editorial assistant (1925-27). 

His first paid writing was only ten words long, 
a question sold to a New York paper for its “In- 
quiring Photographer.” It brought him five dol- 
lars. In 1928, however, he began thirteen years 
of adventurous feature writing for Popular Science 
Monthly, involving himself in a submarine cruise, 
a 5,000-mile trailer trip through the South, rides 
with a test pilot, and the New York City (all 
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Teale 





EpwiIn Way TEALE 


night) radio patrol, a journey under the Hudson 
with sandhogs, and a dive to the bottom of Long 
Island Sound. 

He was married on August 1, 1923, to Nellie 
Imogene Donovan, and they have one son, David 
Allen, whose interests are not unlike his father’s. 

His nature books, Grassroot Jungles, Boys’ 
Book of Insects, The Golden Throng, Byways to 
Adventure, etc., won him the John Burroughs 
Medal last year. And he has taken nearly 20,000 
nature photographs, most of which have been 
published in rotogravure sections, magazines, and 
textbooks both here and abroad. Moreover he has 
taken Kodachrome movies of animal life on a 
Long Island hillside where he rents the “insect 
rights” each year. 

Teale has already more than half a dozen titles 
to his credit and is now at work on a kind of 
general nature book, concerned with a number of 
wild places in various parts of the country. If 
someone were to ask him about the probable 
characteristics of literature in the immediate post- 
war period he would cautiously suggest that it 
will in all likelihood be much influenced by a tre- 
mendous back-to-the-land movement. 

B. ALSTERLUND 
s 68 


The Council on Books in Wartime, Inc., 400 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, has completed 
Children’s Book List #2, “Young America 
Helps,” prepared to meet requests for books show- 
ing our boys and girls what they can do to help 
the war effort. It includes books on home 
maintenance, first aid, gardening, sewing, cooking, 
health, conservation—all books of practical use. 
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McBRIDE BOOKS ~asa EEE SE | 
* for Young People « FOR THE # 


YOUN® CANADA SERIOUS READER * 


By Anne Merriman Peck. Here is the 
daily life of Canadian boys and girls Books of Lasting Value 


and their vivid country by the well- 
known author of Young Mexico. Writ- 
ten from recent intimate knowledge. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


THIS RICH WORLD 


By Constance J. Fos- 

nn ter. “The. history of 
Av Che \ money .. . made as 
Cas — y lively as the pictures 
- - (by Crockett John- 
son). ..an uncom- 

monly good book.” 

—N. Zi Herald 
Tribune. Junior Lit- 

erary Guild Selec- 

tion. $2.00 


A YARD FOR JOHN 


By Eleanor Clymer. “A story of re- 
ality and everyday which the author's 
imagination and sympathy with the chil- 
dren has touched with magic.” —N. Y. 
Times. Expressive pictures by Mildred 
Boyle. Junior Literary Guild Selection. 

$2.00 


PATSY'S PICTURE 


By Esther Reno and Charims. A pro- 
gressive picture book for children under 
six—containing a succession of delight- 
ful, inspiring surprises. Size 7” x9”. 
$1.00 


The Philosophical Library, publishers of 
books and journals of distinction, deem it 
a privilege to present the following new 
and up-to-date volumes: 


Twentieth Century Philosophy 


Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES with con- 
tributions by Bertrand Russell, Jacques Mari- 
tain, George Santayana, Roscoe Pound, John 
Dewey, Marvin Farber, Alfred N. Whitehead, 
John Elof Boodin, Wingtsit Chan. This book 
discusses all major living schools of thought. 
Among the topics discussed are Aesthetics, 
$5 00 Philosophy of Life, Philosophy of Science, 
. Philosophy of Law, Philosophy of History, 
Philosophy of Values, Dialectical Material- 

ism, Thomism, Philosophies of China. 


— 


Dictionary of World Literature 


Edited by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY with the 
collaboration of 260 authorities. The only 
book of its kind, giving full surveys of forms 
of fiction, poetry, the drama, criticism, the- 
atre technique, film, etc., in lands east and 
west from i and ical days to the 

$7 50 literary and dramatic P.. of today. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps said of this work, “It is 
of enormous value to an enormous number of 
people.”’ 





Art and Poetry 


By JACQUES MARITAIN. This book by the 

eminent French thinker whose philosophical 

$1 75 writings read as interestingly as a novel, will 

, be welcomed by all who are seeking a better 
understanding of the art of our time. 


God is My Fuehrer 


By PASTOR MARTIN NIEMOELLER, being 
a collection of his last sermons which were 
$2 75 taken down in shorthand and secretly dis- 
D tributed in Germany. It is from one of these 
copies that the present translation has been 

made. With a preface by Thomas Mann. 


Encyclopedia of Child Guidance 


Edited by RALPH B. WINN. This volume, 

a work of collaboration of eminent educators 

and physicians deals with all phases of child 

$7 50 guidance, and its many ramifications. A book 

* of enormous practical value to every person 

and group concerned with the training and 
development of children. 


% YOUNG AMERICA’S * 


AVIATION ANNUAL: 
1944 


By David C. Cooke. The fourth edi- 
tion of a traditionally popular book, the 
only annual in this field, showing prac- 
tical aviation under the stimulus of war. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


For Young and Old 
LIGHTNING IN THE SKY 


The Story of Jimmy Doolittle 
By Carl Mann. A swiftly-drawn and 
first book-length profile biography of 
one of our heroes, Maj. Gen. James H. 
ge great dare-devil, ambassa- 
dor of good-will, and aeronautical engi- PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
neer. Illustrated. $2.75 4 EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Encyclopedia of Modern Education 


A new and epochal reference book for educa- 
tors, administrators, psychologists and re- 
searchers, covering all major areas as well as 
aspects of education throughout the globe. 
Editorial Advisory Board: Dean Harold Ben- 
jamin, Professor William F. Cunningham, 
Professor I. L. Kandel, Professor William H. 
$10 00 Kilpatrick. Dean Francis M. Crowley, Dean 
° Frank N. Freeman, President Paul Klapper, 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike. Ed. H. N. 
Rivlin and H. Schueler. 
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i 15 E. 40th St. New York, N. Y. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 5 
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Christine 


HRISTINE WESTON was born in Unayv, 
India, August 31, 1904, one of five children. 
Her father, Georges de M. Goutiere, an officer in 
the Imperial Indian Police, belonged to a line of 
French indigo planters who had come to India in 
the days of Dupleix: and her mother, Alicia 
Wintle Goutiere, was the daughter of an English 
Army officer. Her father later went to London 
and studied for the bar, and young Christine made 
frequent trips to the British Isles during her early 
childhood. 

When her father returned to India as a barris- 
ter she began to help him in his work. The house, 
she says, was always filled with “all kinds of 
people,” and just outside the door one would find 
rows of jutas (native shoes) like “boats tied up 
to a wharf.” From inside the large airy library 
would come the “chant of voices and the click of 
a typewriter” (on which a Mohammedan clerk 
used to take down depositions). She lived from 
time to time in various small cantonments and 
became acquainted with the kind of life that went 
on in remote little villages; and in every one of 
them, she contends, she has “never found any- 
thing but the greatest kindness and interest.’’ 


When World War I broke out in 1914 she was 
on the point of leaving for Europe to go to school 
—a convent in Bruges. Instead she was sent to a 
convent school in the Indian hills—St. Mary’s at 
Naini Tal—where she was under the supervision 
of English, German, and Irish nuns. 

In 1923 she was married to Robert Weston and 
came to the United States to live. They make 
their home at Salmon Pool Farm, in Brewer, 
Maine. It is there in New England that all three 
of her books have been written. Her first two, 
Be Thou the Bride (1940), with subject matter 
neither overly gay nor pleasant, and The Devil's 
Foot, issued two years later, were written around 
personalities belonging to Maine, and constitute 
what she prefers to think of as her “literary 
apprenticeship.” 

Something over a,year ago she began work on 
her recent novel, Indigo, for the writing of which 
she had once contemplated a return journey to 
India, where she might “lay the old ghosts, and 
perhaps resurrect a few new ones. . . .” She had 
not set out to write “#he novel about India” (al- 
though she admits that she shared the hope com- 
mon to most writers, i.e., that they themselves 
have written the “last word” on some subject). 
She did, however, want to write a book that 
would bring to Americans a better understanding 
of India and the Indians. For she is thoroughly 
convinced that the barrier between the two great 
cultures of the East and the West is merely an 
artificial one. Kipling’s argument that “East is 
East and West is West’ is, she believes, “largely 
an official idea not borne out by fact.” The book 
had been a long time “brewing” before anything 
had gone onto paper. And that interval gave her 
the opportunity to gain a necessary perspective and 
“to slough off preconceived notions about the 
country and its people.”” Much of the book’s back- 
ground materials are either biographical or auto- 
biographical but, naturally enough, she has freely 
superimposed fiction on fact. Her parents were of 
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French-English descent and she suspects that her 
own adjustments were thereby eased, for the 
French are likely to be more friendly to the na- 
tives than are the English. India, to her, is still a 
“beautiful, brown, kindly land . . . a fine coun- 
try for any child to grow up in.” 


JANUARY BooK CLUB CHOICES 


Book-of-the-Month Club 
Dual Selection: . 
Persons and Places, by George Santayana. Scribner 
The Signpost, by E. Arnot Robinson. Macmillan 


Literary Guild 
Victoria Grandolet, by Henry Bellamann. 
Schuster 


Simon & 


Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys: Road to Alaska: The Story of the 
Alaska Military Highway, by Douglas Coe. Julian 
Messner, Inc. 

Older girls: Terry Carvel’s Theater Caravan, by 


Alma Benecke Sasse. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Intermediate group: Gigi: The Story of a Merry-Go- 
Round Horse, by Elizabeth Foster. Houghton Mifflin 
Primary group: Twenty Little Pets from Everywhere, 
by Raymond L. Ditmars. Julian Messner, Inc. 


Readers’ Club (December) 
The Touch of Nutmeg, by John Collier. 
Club 


Catholic Book Club (December) 
Coronal, by Paul Claudel. Pantheon Books Inc. 


Readers 
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New Books 





Australia: rie istann continent 


By Grace ALLEN HocartH from material supplied by JoAN CoLg- 
BROOK. Illustrated by Howard W. Willard. 


The history, geography, and natural history, of a strange and interesting con- 
tinent, with emphasis on its place in the world today. 2.00 


They Came From France 
By Cara INGRAM Jupson. I[ilustrated by Lois Lenski. 
A French family in early New Orleans come to love the strange new world 


and to contribute to its growth. 2.00 


What Makes It Tick? 
By KatTuHariNe Britton. TIilustrations and diagrams by Jeanne 
Bendick. 
Forty-five accurate and simple explanations, ranging from how all sorts of 
wheels and engines go round to what makes the weather. $2.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


Boston New York 














EVERY Merry Christmas 


LIBRARY 
SHOULD HAVE and 


SEVERAL 


Best Wishes 


SHIP MODELS 
ILLUSTRATED 
with a guide to modeling 


is the first picture book of its kind ever pub- 
lished of ship models, of real ships, of rigging, 
of furniture, of deck gear — covering many 
types of vessels from Whaleboats to Corvettes. 
Many color plates, detailed drawings and plans, 
plus a salty text, make it a collector's piece 
as well as a handbook. 


Price $2. 


MARINE MODEL CO. 
29 West I5th, New York City 





FOR THE NEW YEAR 


The Grolier Society Inc. 
publishers of 


The Book of Knowledge 


Two West Forty-Fifth Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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C. P. A. AUDITING 
and THEORY 


1300 CLASSIFIED QUESTIONS 
WITH ANSWERS 


By L. MARDER, LL.B., C.P.A. 


CLEAR CONCISE— AUTHORITATIVE 


This is the most widely read book by 
Professional Men, Students, Teachers, 
and those preparing for Civil Service 
and Certified Public Accountant Ex- 
aminations. 


If you take pride in the completeness 
of your shelves we urge you to order 
this book on ten days approval. Ex- 
amine it critically. Compare it with 
those you now have. You will find it 
superior as to contents, typography and 
binding; otherwise return it. 


WHAT REVIEWERS SAY 


... ““The author gives the C.P:A. candi- 
date a concise, apt, and precise review. 
He wastes no words in lengthy descrip- 
tions, and yet masterfully covers the 
required essentials.’’—New York Univer- 
sity Accounting Ledger. 


. . “A long felt student need. The 
answers are short, to the point, and 
cover the subject thoroughly. A _ valu- 
able aid to all C.P.A. candidates.’’— 
College of the City of New York 
Accounting Forum. 


. “One of the shortcomings of a 
candidate is to make his answers too 
long. This book is designed to illustrate 
brevity in answers—features which are 
looked for by the examiner.’’—The 
Canadian Chartered Accountant. 


448 pages, Cloth Bound 
Postpaid—$3.50 
Free Descriptive Circular 


CONCISE TEXT PRESS 


136 LIBERTY STREET 








New York 6, N. Y. 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprtor’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers fof 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Reading Time 


To the Editor: 


Could someone in your organization figure out 
some way of enclosing the time necessary for read- 
ing the Bulletin right with each issue? You've 
done evérything else to make library work pos- 
sible, a little matter like creating a few extra 
hours in the month shouldn't be insuperable. 


DorotHy G. Doum, Children’s Librarian 
Carnegie Public Library 
Ellensburg, Washington 


School Library Discipline 


To the Editor: 


The article “Discipline in the School Library,”’ 
by Emma Patterson, which appeared in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin, was 
so sensible and stimulating that I have been 
prompted to write a reply. I do not think I 
have the answers to the questions Miss Patterson 
raises, but I hope another. point of view will be 
of interest to other school librarians and perhaps 
cause further discussion of a problem which is 
ever-present and fundamental in the school library. 


Lucite F. Vickers, Librarian 
East High School 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Miss Vickers’ article 


{Ep. NOorTE: appears in this 


issue. } 


Experience with Discipline 


To the Editor: 

Upon reading the article in the October Wilson 
Library Bulletin by Emma L. Patterson, I am at 
least encouraged. My experience with this matter 
of discipline has been rather extensive and acute. 
It makes me feel good to think there are some 
librarians who do recognize and face the fact that 
there is such a thing as discipline. It has been 
my experience in the three positions which I have 
held that all three of the previous librarians were 
weak in the simple art of discipline. In the 
position which I now hold I have seen the worst 
in a school librarian in this matter of quiet and 
order. The previous librarian, like so many of 
the library periodicals, seems to have been-unaware 
of such a thing as discipline. Perhaps she needed 
an article like this one I am answering to point 
the way for her. I would like to tell briefly how 
I have in a very few weeks brought law and order 
to a library madhouse. 

My first rule is—always be fair! Treat all 
people alike—faculty and students. With this 
rule in mind, I set my foot down the first day 
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and show that I mean exactly what I say. When 
I ask that the room be quiet and people stop 
talking and get to work, if I don’t get cooperation 
at once I begin by calling out the noisy indi- 
viduals by name. This always has the effect of 
making them realize that the last bell has rung 
and all loud talking should cease. 

The students last year found the library so 
noisy that they instituted a student-supervised 
study hall with student proctors, where absolute 
quiet was maintained. With the library more 
quiet this year the student study hall or “tomb” 
is not working so well as it did last year since 
the felt need is gone. We hope it will soon be 
able to be the fine browsing room it once was. 
With this situation the main library has a really 
difficult discipline problem. When to allow 
whispering is a hard thing to define. My rule is 
that when I can distinguish what the whisperer 
is saying then he is talking too loudly and he is 
immediately spoken to or given the “high sign” 
to stop. If he continues to make too much noise 
and is a disturbance he is usually spoken to once 
severely and then if he is not very quiet he is 
sent to his homeroom at once, not to be admitted 
to the library without a pass from his homeroom 
teacher. Since the library is his only place to 
study, it is a punishment not to be able to be 
with the others. After two such offenses the 
pupil is called before student council, which body 
decides his punishment. Thus far we have had 
no student council cases. In general these are my 
rules and principles and I enforce them com- 
pletely. All rules have to be varied at times, 
depending on the circumstances, but day in and 
day out these are the rules we operate under— 
and very successfully. 

Every school will have its own systém of pun- 
ishing offenders, but that does not change the 
basic rules of discipline: 1. fairness; 2. firmness; 
3. finesse. 

After the experiences I have had with librarians 
before me who have been disliked and inefficient, 
I would say that our library schools are failing 
in handling the discipline problem. Prospective 
teachers and librarians should be brought to 
realize that much of their success depends on 
their quality of discipline. In my four years of 
teaching and library work I have seen some ten 
teachers and librarians dropped from schools 
because of poor discipline. Certainly this merits 
recognition as a problem! 

ADA KANE, Librarian 
The Harley School 
Rochester, New York 


School of the Air Manual 
To the Editor: 


This year, as usual, we have received many re- 
quests from children and parents for copies of the 
C.B.S. American School of the Air Teacher's Man- 
ual, which is prepared to accompany the School 
of the Air broadcasts. Although we print 175,000 
copies of the Manual, the demand from teachers 
is such that we must reserve the bulk of the edi- 
tion for them and for leaders of adult education 
organizations. 

However, we should like to make the Manxal 
available to as many persons as possible through 
the public libraries, and, therefore, it will be sent 

(Continued on page 302) 
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DATED 
WAR MAP 


Price 20 cents Postpaid 


A new world map in colors 
covering the progress of the 
war. Opposite each place 
which has been prominent in 
the war is marked the date of 
the event associated with it. 


The map is a dramatic com- 
pression of the war period. It 
is a reminder of the 


STULL-HATCH 
GEOGRAPHIES 


with their global and polar 
projection maps and recent 
war news and war supple- 
ments. 


JOURNEYS THROUGH OuR WorRLD 
Topay $2.00 postpaid 


Our Wortp Topay = $2.40 postpaid 


Also obtainable in 4 volume 
edition 
1. Journeys Through Many Lands, 
1943 $1.20 


Journeys Through North Amer- 
ica, 1943 $1.68 


Europe and Europe Overseas, 
1943 $1.72 


Asia, Latin America, United 
States, 1943 $1.72 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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“Books Most in Demand, 
At Present... 


for the representation of 
essential subjects in a small 
department.” 


Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


Audels 

Audels sae 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS . 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 

Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS . 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy Book 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL 

Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary .. 

Audels AUTO GUIDE 

Audels MARINE ENGINEERS HANDY BOOK 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 

Audels MARINE Engineers Guide 

Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 

Rogers Mechanical DRAWING and Design ... 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide . 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides (4 vols.) 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ...... 

Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES (4 vols.) 


Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete . 


Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING 

Audels Answers on REFRIGERATION ..... 
Hawkins Aids te ENGINEERS EXAMINATION 
Rogers MACHINIST GUIDE ........ 

Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS yea 
Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 
Hawkins ELECTRICAL Guides at $!. each . 

Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES 

Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 

Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 
by" 1, tl, Ut, IV, Vv, Vi, Vil, Vitel, o 


THEO. AUDEL & COMPANY 


49 West 23rd Street 
New York City 
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to any children’s or reference librarian who re- 
quests a copy from his local C.B.S. station. There 
is no charge. 

The Manual] is one hundred pages in length and 
includes bibliographies and questions for discus- 
sion on the five themes of the current broadcasts: 
science, music, global geography and history, mod- 
ern and classical stories, and current events and 
postwar problems. Each copy contains a polar 
projection map in color, suitable for posting 

MILDRED GAME 
Department of Education 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc 


Library Christmas Tree 


To the Editor: 

To make the Christmas tree in the children’s 
room of the library a real “‘library” tree, we deco- 
rated it with figures cut from the covers of chil- 
dren’s books rather than with the conventional 
tinsel and colored ornaments. 

Bright-colored animals and gaily-dressed char- 
acters made the best decorations. The children 
especially enjoyed picking out such favorites as 
Fuzzy Kitten, Ugly Duckling, Frankie the Pup, 
Black Sambo, Woolly Lamb, Epaminondas, and 
Kongo the Elephant. This year we had about 200 
figures on the tree. We have used these figures 
from year to year and now have a large collection 
of them. 

Several branches of the Seattle Public Library 
have used this idea this year. We believe the 
children enjoyed it more than they would an ordi- 
nary Christmas tree. 

KATHARINE GRAVES, Children’s Librarian 
Queen Anne Branch Library 
Seattle, Washington 


Summer Experiment 


To the Editor: 

For a number of years the pupils of the Wilson 
Borough High School have asked to be permitted 
to use the school library during the summer. The 
October 1942 Wilson Library Bulletin carried an 
article concerning the home libraries of the pupils 
which pointed out that the pupils have very little 
reading material when the school library is closed 
during the summer; in the winter they are busy 
with various school activities and have less time 
to read than during vacation, This summer the 
students’ request was granted and the library was 
open Monday evenings from seven to nine o'clock 
and Friday mornings from nine to eleven o'clock 
for ¢ight weeks. 

The plan was carried out as an experiment in 
connection with a recreational program of play- 
ground activities. The results were gratifying and 
it is hoped that in the future the library will re- 
main open during the summer. Adults, high 
school pupils, and elementary school children bor- 
rowed books. Between 200 and 250 borrowers 
registered and the circulation was over 900. 


It is believed that the plan was worth while 
because it gave people the opportunity to make 
profitable and pleasant use of their leisure time; 
parents became acquainted with the contents of 
the school library; many pupils prepared their 
book reports for the coming school year; and ele- 
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mentary pupils formed the habit of coming to the 
library. When the library was first opened the 
response was slow but excellent newspaper pub- 
licity led to a rapid increase in attendance. By 
this method, since all others have failed, it may 
some day be possible to open a public library in 
Wilson Borough. 
EDITH BARTLESON 
Wilson Borough High School Library 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


Staff Association Program 


To the Editor: 


The library staff member who goes away to do 
graduate work during his vacation is either envied 
because he will be experiencing a new environ- 
ment, or, more likely, pitied for giving up his 
free time. Certainly his colleagues think of his 
studying as a personal advantage or disadvantage, 
never suspecting that it may in some way affect 
them, too. So it must have been a surprise to the 
staff at Penn State to have their currently func- 
tioning Staff Association Program Chairman come 
back from two months in library school at Ann 
Arbor with a program plan straight out of Dr. 
Bishop’s seminar in university library administra- 
tion. The plan involved the writing of seven 
papers (one for each month's program meeting) 
in seminar style, to be done by that many individ- 
ual staff members. Library administration at Penn 
State was to be specifically studied against a back- 
ground of theory and practice derived from read- 
ing of the experiences of other libraries. The staff 
association audience found the papers interesting 
and provocative of lively discussion afterward. 
Out of the first five papers have come already a 
chart of staff organization and a beginning on the 
history of each branch library connected with a 
particular school. Besides, the people doing the 
papers have undergone a variety of in-service 
training which should make them less hesitant 
about going out to try graduate library study for 
themselves. 

KATHARINE M. STOKES 
Pennsylvania State College Library 
State College, Pennsylvania 


NOTES AND QUOTES 
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respondent in that country for the New York 
Times as well as British and Dutch papers. 


OCTOBER 25. Frances Noyes Hart, novelist and 
playwright; at New Canaan, Conn.; fifty-three. 
Her The Bellamy Trial was published in 1927. 


OCTOBER 25. Eloise Talcott Hibbert, writer on 
China; at Rye, N.Y.; forty-five. 


OcTOBER 28. Sir Aurel Stein, author and ex- 
plorer; at Kabul, Afghanistan; eighty. He dis- 
covered the route taken by Alexander the Great 
when he invaded India and, as the first European 
to explore the cave-shrines of the Thousand Bud- 
dhas in Turkestan, he found the earliest printed 
book and earliest woodcut. His books include 
Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir and Innermost 
Asia. 
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An immensely useful, 
beautifully illustrated, 
new handicraft manual! 


Arts 


and 


Crafts 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 
by 
MARGUERITE ICKIS 


UST published is this 309-page, fas- 
J cinating reference book for beginners 
and teachers in arts and crafts. Mar- 
guerite Ickis is former instructor in 
Education at the College of the City 
of New York, and a popular magazine 
‘feature writer who knows the handicraft 
student’s need for simple, informative 
instruction. 

Written with enthusiasm and _ pro- 
fusely illustrated with step-by-step draw- 
ings, ideas, suggestions, it’s sure to be 
one of the most-used books in your 
library ! 


13 Comprehensive Chapters 


Craft Program 7. Bookbinding 
Design, Color Weaving 
Papercraft 9. Leathercraft 
Block Printing 10.. Woodworking 
Silk Screen 11. Metal Working 
Hand Printing 12. Pottery 


13. Puppetry 


“Arts and Crafts” is indexed and 
contains an unusually complete Bibliog- 
raphy listing 100 helpful references. 
Cloth $3.00 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


DEPT. 812 
67 W. 44th St. - New York 18, N. Y. 
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PRESSURE and HEAT 


<li factors that temper metals 


They have the effect, too, of changing individuals and 
organizations. Under the pressure of wartime difficulties 
and subjected to the hot blast of events our system for 


serving libraries has actually improved in the last year. 


On the occasions now and then when this is not apparent 


we thank you for your indulgence and patience. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 333 £. onTAarRIO sT., CHICAGO 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 











Arthur Lange’s 


New method on 


ORCHESTRATION 


**Spectrotone” 


COLOR-CHART AND BOOK 


Arthur Lange is the author of “Arrang- 
ing for the modern dance orchestra’”’ 
published in 1926 and now in most 
public libraries. This book is quoted 
in “Encyclopedia Britannica” of 1938. 
This book has been proclaimed the most 
authoritative on this subject; and the 
Spectrotone Book and Chart may be 
considered a modern supplement to this 
as well as any other now existing treat- 
ise on orchestration. 











The Spectrotone chart is The book deals with 
a Color-graphic exposi- Timbre, articulations, 


; intensities, tone-color 
aan of the orchestra and blending and balance of 
its kaleidoscopic tone- all orchestral instru- 
colors. ments. 

















Price $1.50. 
CO-Art Dept. L 


Box 1289 Beverly Hills California 
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AFRICA 


Revised and Enlarged Edition (4th Printing) of 


The Atlantic Charter and Africa 


The Report of 


The Committee on Africa, the War, and Peace Aims 
(Sponsored by the Pheips-Stokes Fund) 
“This important survey of a continent... 
is essential to an understanding of the Afri- 
can Problem.’’ —New York Times 
Paper Bound Edition (246 pages)....$1.00 
Buckram Edition and Study Outline... 1.50 
Both editions include a Supplement, Events 
in African History, Map of Africa, and In- 
dex. Postpaid in U.S. and Canada. 


ORDERS FILLED by AFRICA BUREAU 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York ii, N. Y. 








SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York fi, N.Y. 





VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Fifth Ave tite 111 6 rk City 


Vew Y 
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= i RPMs: so 
THE 


NATIONAL CTGLOPEDIA 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 





VOLUMES I-XXX 
Permanent Series 
VOLUMES (C, D, E, F 
Current Series 


INDEX VOLUME 
CONSPECTUS VOLUME 


An invitation is extended to all 
librarians to make use of our bio- 
graphical files and library. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY 


70 Firth AvENUE - New York Il, N. Y. 














WILLIAM LYON PHELPS PRAISED 


What You Don’t Know About George Washington, by George Morgan Knight, 
Jr.; Dr. Phelps termed the book ‘‘full of interesting information, much of which 
was quite new to me... will surprise some readers... a good book to 
‘have around’ the house . . . copiously illustrated." Frank R. Kent: ‘‘exceed- 
ingly interesting and sound.’’ G. W. Oakes, N. Y. Times: “‘delighted to read 
it.'” Annotated bibliog. of 200 works; cloth; $3.50. 


AMERICANS ON GUARD 


es out: Americans on Guard, by Col. O. R. McGuire; introd. by Dean Roscoe 
ound, Harvard Univ.; Editor Raymond Moley: ‘‘magnificent,’’ Frank Gannett, 
newspaper-chain owner: ‘‘extremely valuable, a thorough job of research.” 
N. Y. Journal American: “weenie clearsighted approach to dangers confront- 
ing U. S."’ Vice-Pres. Latham, Macmillan Co., ‘‘an admirable book.’’ 400 
pages, octavo, buckram, $5. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
630 Rockdale Avenue Cincinnati 29, Ohio 











THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 


Instruction. Wall Charts ese in Prebinding of 
for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue Books, and Binding of Books 
M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York and Periodicals. 


TRAINING THE DOG 
Greatly revised, up-to-the-minute 7th edition WAGENVOORD & COMPANY 


By Capt. Will Judy, Editor Dog World 
The standard, popular work on training, handling and 
control of all breeds of dogs for all purposes—city or LANSING, MICHIGAN 
country. Special chapters on Wartime First Aid and 
Blackouts, also War Dogs, Leading the Blind. Sound, 


practical, scientific, complete—for the pet dog owner or MW ; ; 
the professional trainer. P Price $2. m : = C omplete Bindery Service 


JUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
Judy Bidg , 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IS 
Big Business 


Movies — Advertising — Hlustrations — Television — Telephotography 
X-ray — Documentary—Offset Printing—Half Tones—Photostats. .. . 


A Universal Hobby 


Bakers — Bards — Bankers — Bishops — Brides — Brokers — Bus 
Boys — Butchers. Both sexes and all ages from quick snaps to elaborate 


movies. . . . 


Millions of Americans, amateurs and professionals, will be delighted with: 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER 


An Encyclopedia of Photography 
The only definitive work describing all operations and processes 


10 volumes — 3600 pages — 10,000 illustrations — 432 Full-Color Prints — Comprehensive Index 





Editor: Willard D. Morgan, Writer, 

Photographer, Co-Publisher of the Leica 

Manual, Miniature Camera Work, Syn- 

chroflash Photography, Graphic Graflex 

Photography, Etc. 

With more than 200 experts contrib- 

uting, including: 

Margaret Bourke-White—Photographer, Life Maga- 
zine, PM Newspaper. 

Walter Clark, Ph.D., F.R.P.S.—Photographic Re- 
search, Eastman Kodak Laboratories. 

F. WH. Dersch, Dr. Phil.—Agfa Ansco, Emulsion 
Chemist 

Walt Disney—Animated Cartoons. 

Adelaide M. Easley and W. E. Forsythe—Photo 
Lamp Research Department, General Electric Co. 

Wm. C. Eckenberg—New York Times Photographer. 
. E. Forsythe, Ph.D., Hon. D.Sc.—Past President 
of Optical Society of Amer., Physicist of G. E. 
Nela Research Laboratories. 

Bernard Hoffman—Staff Photographer, Life Magazine. 

John Adam Knight—Editor of Photography Depart- 
ment, New York Post. 

Glenn E. Matthews—Technical Editor and Writer, 
Kodak Research Laboratories. 

Don Mohler—<Authority on Artificial Lighting, General 
Electric Co. 

Beaumont Newhall—Curator, Photographic Dept., Mu 
seum of Modern Art. 

Paul Outerbridge—Color expert. 

John F. O’Reilly—Authority on Advertising and Ilus- 
trative Photography. 

Arthur Newton Pack—President of American Nature 
Association. Publisher of Nature Magazine. 

Hugh S. Rice—<Assistant Director of Hayden Plane- 
tarium, Authority on Astronomical Photography. 
Paul J. Sedgwick—Professor of Plant Science De- 
partment, Syracuse University, Authority on Time 

Lapse and Botanical Photography. 

Peter Stackpole—Staff Photographer, Life Magazine. 

Frank Scherschel—Chief Photographer, Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Vernon D. Tate—Director of Photography, National 
Archives, Washington, D.C. 

Pat Terry—Chief Photographer, Newsweek Magazine 

John F. Tyrell—Expert in Photographing ‘“‘Ques- 
tioned’’ Documents. 

ifor Thomas—Chief Photographer, Collier's Magazine. 





BOTH AN ENCYCLOPEDIA AND 
A COMPLETE “HOW-TO-DO” 
All necessary supplies and equipment are 
listed and all operations described in 
detail, with many illustrations for more 
than a thousand processes involving all 
photographic practices including: 


Animal Photography—Full practical details of all 
forms of tame and wild animal photography. By 
Arthur N. Pack, President of the American Na 
ture Ass’n. 


Animation and Cartoons—The complete story with 
directions on making your own 16mm animated 
cartoon movies. By Walt Disney. 


Astronomical Photography—How to get good star 
photographs with amateur apparatus. By Hugh 8. 
Rice, Hayden Planetarium, N.Y.C. 


Cameras and Accessories—A complete equipment sur 
vey—cameras, enlargers, projectors, lenses, etc. 


Careers in Photography—Foremost experts in every 
field tell how to get started, earning possibilities, 
equipment required, technique that brought them 
success, etc. 


Commercial Photography—Supplementing the article 
on Advertising Photography. Hints and tips by 
such experts as John Levick and others. 


Developers and Developing—An elaborate and lengthy 
section discussing all the best developers for all 
purposes, with formulas and working details. Spe 
cial section on miniature processing. By Harold 
Harvey. 


Polarized Light—One of the newest methods of 
taking photographs through ‘“‘polar’’ screens to 
overcome reflections, refraction, and other diffi- 
culties. 


Telephotography—Photographing at a distance: the 
right lenses and methods; pitfalls to avoid. Also 
Photographs sent by telegraph. 


Television—The photographic applications of television 
including technical data on new lightweight Elec 
tronic Cameras equipped with new Iconoscopes, 
lighting, make-up, camepa technique in television 
, Studio, exposure, film, equipment, etc. How to 
photograph the television screen with the still and 
movie camera. 

Time Lapse Photography—-A new and fascinating field 
for all movie workers. 

X-Ray Photography—Complete information is given 
covering the present development and uses of 
X-Rays in medical and industrial fields. 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed — Sturdily Bound — List Price $50; 
Special Library Price $37.50 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, INC. 


37 West 47th Street, New York 19, New York 
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Security of Tenure 
By Samuel Sass sf 


6 Rien importance of economic security is 

recognized by social scientists, psychol- 
ogists, and politicians. Social scientists have 
generally accepted the desire for security as 
one of the “four wishes’ which, according 
to W. I. Thomas, motivate human behavior: 
psychologists as well as psychiatrists agree 
that lack of security is a major cause of psy- 
chological maladjustment; in the field of 
politics, freedom from want has been publi- 
cized by President Roosevelt as one of the 
aims of the postwar world. 

Economic security, in its simplest terms, 
means the right to have a job with a fair 
salary, the right to keep that job as long as 
one performs adequately the tasks involved, 
and provision for at least a minimum income 
when one is too old or otherwise unable to 
continue to perform the required tasks. 


In the so-called independent professions 
in which the individual is his own employer, 
the right to continue in a position as long as 
one adequately performs the tasks involved 
—the question of tenure—does not arise. 
The independent professions are commonly 
typified by medicine and law; a lawyer or a 
doctor can hang out a shingle io announce 
his calling, and his clientele comes directly 
to him; he is actually hired directly by the 
person whom he serves. In other profes- 
sions, including teaching and librarianship, 
the situation is complicated by the fact that 
the teacher or librarian must first be em- 
ployed by the administration of an institu- 
tion before he can serve the community in 


* In Charge of Physics and Observatory Libraries, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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his professional capacity. In order to prac- 
tice their respective professions, the librarian 
and teacher must satisfy not only their pub- 
lic but also the administration of the institu- 
tion in which they are employed. Since the 
“administration” is not an abstract idea but 
consists of human beings who are subject to 
the usual human frailties, errors of judgment 
are likely to occur and do occur; since such 
errors may be responsible for depriving a 
person of his livelihood, it is natural that 
people employed in schools, colleges, and 
libraries should seek some means of redress. 
This is particularly important since cases 
have occurred in which teachers, librarians, 
and professors have been dismissed from 
their positions not because of incompetence 
or failure to perform their duties, but rather 
because of irrelevant issues such as political 
affiliation. 

The need for protection against arbitrary 
and unjust dismissal has been recognized 
both by the federal government and by in- 
dividual state legislatures. The regulations 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission pro- 
vide for a probationary period of employ- 
ment after which dismissal must be for ‘‘just 
cause’ and the employee involved has the 
right to appear in his own defense to answer 
charges against him. Several of the state 
legislatures have enacted tenure laws for 
teachers. These tenure laws in themselves, 
however, are not always sufficient; even if a 
teacher is dismissed contrary to the provi- 
sions of the law, often redress must be had 
through the courts and the individual is not 
always in a position to see the case through 
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without help. This fact, in addition to the 
fact that a vast number of teachers, profes- 
sors, and librarians have no legal tenure pro- 
tection at all, has made it necessary for these 
professions to establish machinery within 
their professional organizations to handle 
cases of unjust dismissal and other violations 
of good tenure principles; the advantages of 
joint action by the entire profession over the 
feeble efforts of a single individual are 
obvious. 


Professional Organizations 


In order to see how this machinery oper- 
ates, we shall examine three professional 
organizations: the American Association of 
University Professors, the American Library 
Association, and the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

The American Association of University 
Professors has a Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure which is as old as the 
association itself. It is the purpose of this 
committee to investigate cases of violation of 
the statement of principles on academic free- 
dom and tenure which was endorsed by the 
Association of American Colleges, the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges, the 
Association of American Law Schools, and 
the A.A.U.P. itself. Conformance with the 
following tenure principles is considered by 
these associations acceptable academic prac- 
tice: 

After the expiration of a probationary period, 
teachers or investigators should have permanent or 
continuous tenure, and their services should be 
terminated only for adequate cause, except in the 


case of retirement for age, or under extraordinary 
circumstances because of financial exigencies. 


In the interpretation of this principle it is under- 
stood that the following represents acceptable aca- 
demic practice: 


1. The precise terms and conditions of every ap- 
pointment should be stated in writing and be in the 
possession of both institution and teacher before ap- 
pointment 1s consummated. 


2. Beginning with appointment to the rank of full- 
time instructor or a higher rank, the probationary period 
should not exceed seven years, including within this 
period full-time service in all institutions of higher 
education. . . Notice should be given at least one year 
prior to the expiration of the probationary period, if 
the teacher is not to be continued in service after the 
expiration of that period. 


3. During the probationary period a teacher should 
have the academic freedom that all other members of 
the faculty have. 


4. Termination for cause of a continuous appoint- 
ment, or the dismissal for cause of a teacher previous 
to the expiration of a term appointment, should, if 
possible, be considered by both a faculty committee 
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and the governing board of the institution. In all 
cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher 
should be informed before the hearing in writing of 
the charges against him and should have the oppor- 
tunity to be heard in his own defense by all bodies 
that pass judgment upon his case. He should be per- 
mitted to have with him an adviser of his own choos- 
ing who may act as counsel. There should be a full 
stenographic record of the hearing available to the 
parties concerned. In the hearing of charges of in- 
competence, the testimony should include that of teach- 
ers and other scholars, either from his own or from 
other institutions. Teachers on continuous appointment 
who are dismissed for reasons not involving moral 
turpitude should receive their salaries for at least a 
year from the date of notification of dismissal whether 
or not they are continued in their duties at the insti- 
tution. 


5. Termination of a continuous appointment because 
of financial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide.’ 


A member may appeal to the committee 
if he believes himself to be the victim of a 
violation of these principles. A preliminary 
examination of the situation is then made 
and if the facts warrant it, an investigating 
committee is appointed to visit the institu- 
tion in order to make an impartial investiga- 
tion. In some cases, an adjustment or com- 
promise can be reached by correspondence 
and in others such an adjustment is reached 
amicably by the visiting committee after it 
has consulted with the teachers and officials 
concerned. When it is clear that the admin- 
istration of the institution concerned is vio- 
lating the principles of good academic prac- 
tice and shows no intention of abiding by 
these generally accepted principles, the insti- 
tution may, on the recommendation of the 
committee and by vote at the annual meet- 
ing, be placed on the list of censured admin- 
istrations. This list is published in each issue 
of the A.A.U.P. Bulletin and the Bulletin 
also contains detailed reports of cases which 
result in the placing of an institution on the 
censured list as well as other important cases. 

During the years 1940 and 1941, the com- 
mittee handled over 100 cases per year and 
field expenses ran over $1,400 each year. 


American Library Association 


The American Library Association created 
a Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure in 
1936. One of the objects of this board is “‘to 
assemble information and make recommen- 
dations relative to guarding security of ten- 
ure in professional library positions: a) by 
setting up principles of tenure and a code of 
practice for handling investigations; b) by 
considering and undertaking tenure investi- 
gations when, in the opinion of the board, 


_1 American Association of University Professors. Bulle- 
tin 28:86-7 (1942) 
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the situation merits investigation under the 
principles involved.” ? 

Although since the creation of this board 
there have been a number of cases which fell 
within its province, it has not as yet been 
very active, “since the board has no funds to 
finance an investigation.” More recently the 
board reports, ‘Although several situations 
which might have developed into tenure 
cases came to the attention of the board dur- 
ing the year and preliminary data were ob- 
tained, the board was not asked by the per- 
son dismissed to investigate the case. In 
* connection with one situation nevertheless a 
letter was written urging the appointment 
of a successor with adequate professional 
education.” * 

It is.interesting to speculate on the reasons 
why none of the persons dismissed asked for 
an investigation. Are librarians too timid? 
Are they afraid that publicity resulting from 
an investigation would harm their chances 
of finding another position? Do they lack 
confidence in the ability of their professional 
organization to carry their case through to a 
successful conclusion ? 

The American Federation of Teachers 
differs from the two associations already dis- 
cussed in that it is organized on trade union 
principles and is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Under this type of or- 
ganization the locals are to a large extent 
autonomous and each local handles cases 
involving its own members. However, al- 
though authority rests chiefly with the local, 
the national organization has found it neces- 
sary to create a National Academic Freedom 
Committee; this committee assists locals in 
an advisory capacity, and when necessary the 
executive committee of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers can authorize the National 
Academic Freedom Committee to provide 
funds to carry cases through to a conclusion. 
In the past few years there have been at 
least two well known tenure cases which 
were investigated by the national committee. 
Both of these cases were also investigated 
by the American Association of University 
Professors. 

Although the practice of having locals 
handle cases within their jurisdiction is sub- 
ject to criticism because an outside commit- 
tee would probably be more objective in its 
approach, the American Federation of Teach- 
ers has the advantage of possessing the en- 
tire potential power of the American Feder- 


2 A.L.A. Bulletin 36:H40 (1942) 
3 A.L.A, Bulletin 36:685 (1942) 
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ation of Labor behind it. This support by 
the larger groups is important not only be- 
cause it constitutes moral support but also 
because it often takes the form of financial 
aid without which the case could not be 
carried through to a conclusion. 


Conclusions 


In examining the steps which these three 
professional organizations have taken to pro- 
tect the security of tenure of their members, 
several conclusions can be drawn: 


1. There are enough cases of violation of 
good tenure principles to warrant the exist- 
ence of the boards or committees which these 
organizations have created. 


2. It is necessary to have a clearly stated 
set of principles which are endorsed by em- 
ploying institutions as well as by the mem- 
bers of the organization concerned. 

3. Members of the investigating commit- 
tee should not be connected with the institu- 
tion being investigated. 

4. Funds should be provided to make in- 
vestigations possible; the A.L.A. Board on 
Salaries, Staff and Tenure admitted that one 
of the reasons why it had to let the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors act 
alone in one case was that it had no such 
funds, 

5. In order to make the committee’s work 
effective, there must be some means of sanc- 
tion against offending institutions. Giving 
such cases publicity is effective not merely 
because it may prove embarrassing to the 
offending administration but also because it 
offers a means of informing members which 
institutions might well be avoided when 
seeking a new position. The practice of pub- 
lishing a list of censured administrations, as 
is done by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, serves that purpose. 

6.° Each professional group should edu- 
cate its members to the importance of . co- 
operating with its committee on tenure. 
Although cases involving violation of good 
tenure principles primarily concern the in- 
dividuals who are dismissed, they are never- 
theless the concern of the entire profession. 
If individual cases of injustice are allowed 
to go unopposed and unremedied, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to maintain ade- 
quate and just tenure principles. Only a 
well organized, alert professional group can 
hope to protect its members from arbitrary 
dismissal and similar unjust treatment. 
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Some Canting Bookplates 
By Eleanor Bradford Church * 


OOKPLATES are a varied and _intti- 
guing ana to delve into and for several 
years now I have enjoyed searching into 
their countless aspects. Gathering and or- 
ganizing a collection means a lifetime of 
fascinating work and a delightful hobby. 
The accepted method of arrangement is 
by owner. But if the collection is to be 
made usable it must be cross-referenced in 
an endless number of ways. Bookplates are 
often examined historically, often from the 
point of view of heraldry. But some of 
the subject classifications have piqued my 
curiosity even more. Consequently in the 
course of time I have looked for forestry 
bookplates, bookplates of celebrities, public 
library bookplates, college and university, 
musical, theatrical, gardening, animal, bird, 
ships, ecclesiastical, portrait, and early Amer- 
ican bookplates. The categories could go on 
endlessly. Punning or canting bookplates 
are another classification which has a wide 
appeal to collectors and which I would like 
to concentrate on here. Canting means a 
play on the owner’s name. 





* General Assistant, Mott Haven Branch, New York 
Public Library. 











Just why bookplate fanciers prefer the 
word canting to punning.I can’t explain; it 
is simply the accepted usage. 


Canting Plates Po pular 


Canting plates are a curiosa of strong 
appeal to bookplate owners but probably 
anathema to the designers and artists who 
constantly beseech the person who wants a 
bookplate designed to think more about the 
artistic rather than the pictorial aspect. Cant- 
ing plates have a fascination however and 
those who own names like mine which lend 
themselves so readily to punning cannot re- 
sist the desire to so use their names. I have 
one bookplate made from a linoleum cut 
representing a New England meeting house 
and hand printed on a small home press. It 
is only an amateur’s piece of work but there 
is a sentimental attachment to the bookplate 
for me because of the three friends who con- 
tributed towards its making. 

I saw an interesting punning bookplate in 
an article not long ago in which the name 
Marguerite Elwood had been used. The 
Elwood had been depicted by logs fitted 
into an L shape and over it fell marguerite 
daisies. 
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Illustrations 

Four canting bookplates are shown here 
as exemplary. The silhouette bookplate of 
Katharine Ball easily explains itself. She is 
a Californian and a bookplate fancier and 
collector. 

The Solis-Cohen bookplate has an inter- 
esting story behind it. Cohen connotes a 
blessing in the Jewish faith; hence the hands 
upraised and spread. Jacobi Solis-Cohen was 
a distinguished rabbi in the synagogue. His 
name became hyphenated because of a can- 
tankerous forebear who married into the 
Cohen family and insisted upon bringing 
her maiden name Solis into the family. 

A. Church Lane was a former professor 
of geology at Tufts College in Boston. It is 
not often that one meets a phrase name so 
wonderfully calculated for bookplate pun- 
ning. 

The George Hope Ryder bookplate is the 
only one here of noteworthy artistry. It rep- 
resents a man on horseback riding through 
the mist early in the morning. John W. 
Evans, the artist, designed and made book- 
plates of unusually fine craftsmanship. This 
one is a wood-engraved bookplate made for 
a physician. 

Canting bookplates are probably more nu- 
merous than we realize. If we were better 
versed in the significance of names so many 
would ‘not elude our grasp. Accidents have 
brought several to my attention, as the Solis- 
Cohen ; a descendant of the gentleman came 
in proximity with a friend of mine and so 
the significance of the bookplate was made 
known. 





JACOBI SOLIS COHEN. 
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It has always been on the bookplates of 
individuals that punning has been put to 
use. So far I have found no public institu- 
tions which have resorted to canting; it 
would hardly be appropriate, of course. 

Frederick Starr has made a play on his 
name on his bookplate which centers about 
an African theme. There are two stars in 
the upper corners of his bookplate. One is 
the star of the Congo Free State, the other 
signifying his name. Another name that I 
have run across which has been used for 
canting is the Dorothy Crane Maxwell plate 
in which a flying crane is depicted. Still 
others I have found are: the bookplate of 
Comtesse Noé which has Noah’s Ark on it; 
the bookplate of H. Ashbee which has an 
ash tree and a bee on it; and the bookplate 
of Louis Vacher showing a cow and a shield. 
Hettie Gray Baker, a bookplate collector, has 
a canting bookplate. She has used a male 
baker, however, instead of a female one, as 
she has said she couldn’t visualize the ap- 
propriateness of a woman as a baker. 


Book plates in Stories 


An interesting mention of a canting book- 
plate came to my attention recently when I 
was reading Dorothy Sayers’ Gaudy Night. 
Harriet found Lord Peter Wimsey’s book- 
plate in his copy of Religio Medici. Under- 
neath the coat of arms, which has mice and 
a cat on it, ran the motto “As my Whimsy 
takes me.” 

Canting bookplates are elusive because so 
many of them make heavy demands 6n our 
knowledge of heraldry and allegory but that 
does not mean that we should not be alert 
to these intriguing bits of whimsy 
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Sweetiepies for Sourpusses 
By Gracie Boldstroke 








Gracie Boldstroke is known to the editor—and really—minus the pseudo- 
nym—is not nearly so ruthless as you might think! Our own heated discussion 
about this article proved so lively that we knew you'd want to be in on it, too. 


So here it is. 


The BULLETIN will gladly take up the cudgels for you, if you'll 


just send in your arguments. Don't tell Gracie—but the BULLETIN is on YOUR 


side, pro or con! 


SOMETHING revolutionary has got to be 
done with the public library's public re- 
lations if we are going to get anything but 
a broken-down back seat in the postwar sun. 
It is my proposal that all librarians be re- 
tired at forty. 

Without elucidation that’s a bald and 
brash statement. What I mean is all libra- 
rians who directly serve the public; and I 
mean retired merely from public contacts; 
and I mean forty in round numbers. I want 
it so that no librarian shall remain in per- 
sonal touch with the public one minute after 
she has been referred to as “Old fossil!” or 
“Sourpuss!”” or “Typical librarian!” 

This being one person’s view, you can 
understand that it can be expressed only 
under a pseudonym. Otherwise, what I have 
to say would be taken personally in many 
quarters and thus destroy the chances of 
worth-while discussion. 

You know as well as I do what the 
trouble is with public libraries and the status 
of librarians today. In general they lack the 
respect of people, and are consequently kept 
in the lowly state of snatching at crumbs 
from the municipal budget table, because the 
impression is firmly fixed in people’s minds 
that librarians are mostly poor old ladies 
who have lost their good looks and vigor 
and mislaid whatever human sympathy they 
had. 

It is the character of librarians, as read by 
the mobile vulgus, which establishes in the 
popular mind the character of library work 
and the monetary rewards it should get. 
And anyone but a bibliophilic bat can see 
that the public thinks library work is just a 
species of literary soda jerking requiring 
knowledge of only a few simple formulas 
and capable of being performed by those in- 
capable of performing anything else. Why 
reward such labors with attractive sur- 
roundings, liberal pay, and other parlor 
perquisites ? 
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I maintain we will not get anywhere until 
we erase this destructive impression from 
people’s minds. I am convinced we shan't 
do that until we change with the times. And 
that change involves removing, from the 
public view at least, a generation of dried- 
up Deweydecimalcontents and turning the 
library's personal relations with the public 
over to the young, the charming, the vigor- 
ous, the vivid, the progressive—the new 
world. 

When we replace the popular picture of 
the librarian as a wornout, irritable, rule- 
of-thumb purveyor of stale books with a 
picture of her as a fresh young thing, alive 
to people and able to put across what she 
knows in the language of Moliére or McGee 
and Molly, whichever suits the occasion, 
then we'll be well on the road toward higher 
budgets. And higher budgets will be needed 
not only to keep the fresh young things 
looking fresh but to keep in vital posts in 
the background the older librarians without 
whose experience and matured judgment the 
libraries could not be efficiently run. 

For, bless you, oldtimers, I'm not crazy 
enough to suggest doing away altogether 
with those who through long years of serv- 
ice have learned ways of successfully serving 
the public. Neither am I saying that gray 
hairs and furrowed brows are reprehensible 
or distressing per se; or that the public 
doesn’t make exceptions and take dearly to 
its heart many of the general class of library 
curmudgeons it is in the habit of berating. 
The point is that, so long as it is human 
nature to generalize and “type” people by 
occupations, we must beware being typed 
disparagingly. And that is exactly how li- 
brarians are typed by the world at present. 
As surely as the “typical” barber is loqua- 
cious, the “typical” professor absentminded, 
the “typical” cop a Lothario among nurse- 
maids, just as surely the “typical” librarian 
is an elderly woman who wears severe 
clothes and a severer expression, holds her- 
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self aloof, and is almost completely lacking 
in the human touch. A frustrate soul with- 
out a first-rate thought or impulse is the 
typed figure who represents us all in the 
popular mind. 

If you don’t believe it, dare to ask a 
stranger; or compare the portrait in popular 
literature and movies—in The Human Com- 
edy and A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, just for 
two examples. 

You and I know it ain't so. We will 
admit there have been and still are a few 
such “typical” librarians. But we incline to 
soften the harsh lines drawn in the world’s 
portrait by our understanding of a librarian’s 
life and character. If her clothes are severe 
it is because miserable wages have made it 
impossible for her to indulge bright sartorial 
fancies. If her expression is forbidding it is 
the combined effect of years of concentrated 
routine and discipline. She is aloof because 
aloofness had to be cultivated to save pre- 
cious time. As for the human touch, she 
doesn’t lack it at all: she merely looks as if 
she lacked it (like John Finley's favorite 
speech, which wasn’t really long but just 
seemed so). 

You.and I know, too, that if she is worth 
her salt at all, the librarian is a better libra- 
rian at forty than she is at thirty, and at 
forty some of her most productive and serv- 
iceable years lie ahead of her. But we must 





Eighty-two-year-old Adeline De Walt 
Reynolds plays the librarian in M-G-M’s 
version of The Human Comedy 
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appreciate that the layman neither knows 
nor cares about the history or the philosophy 
or the intellectual attainments or the value 
to the library of those who hand him a card 
or a book or answer his request for infor- 
mation. A librarian is nothing to him unless 
and until she enters his consciousness as a 
personality. And the difficulty is that she 
cannot show him her true self because his 
vision is blurred and distorted by the super- 
imposed picture of the conventional libra- 
rian. All he can see, in most libraries, is 
that nothing is changed. All around him 
organizations are being modernized, friendly 
personal service is the watchword of the 
hour, progressive bubbling youth is in the 
forefront—but not in the library. It has not 
changed because the “typical” librarian of 
the early 1900's remains. 

How are you going to break down this 
feeling which stands like a concrete barrier 
between your public and you, between your 
needs and what the budget-makers give you 
to satisfy them? You won't destroy it by 
dusting it with a feather — putting Miss 
Libraryschools of 1944 at the information 
desk and hiring a flock of doe-eyed hep-cats 
to charge out books with transcend-dental 
smiles, the while your sour oldtimers sit 
anchored to the reference desks beyond. You 
blast concrete with TNT. It will take dyna- 
mite to blow to kingdom-come Billy Bor- 
rower’s pet picture of the public librarian. 
It will take, in my opinion, nothing short of 
an established policy under which at the age 
of forty (before that if her disposition has 
soured, after that if she can stay both cheer- 
ful and useful) the librarian shall be re- 
moved from work with the public and put 
to some job behind the scenes where her ex- 
perience and talents will have all possible 
play. And in her place down front—Glam- 
our, honeyhaired and honeytoned, sloe-eyed 
and curvacious. 

Am I putting too much stress on youth 
and beauty? I say there is no such thing as 
putting too much stress on youth and beauty. ~ 
I recognize, of course, that youth should be 
paired with sense, beauty with brains, and 
both with character. Let’s put it this way: 
wall eyes, buck teeth, a lumpy bust, and a 
voice out of a nutmeg grinder should have 
no more place on a library staff than in a 
theatrical cast. On the other-hand, neither 
should a library harbor a gal just because 
she looks like Rita Hayworth, regardless of 
the fact that all her teachers, from kinder- 
garten through library school, would testify 
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that her brain cells are filled with cottage 
cheese—and not very good cottage cheese at 
that. 

Parenthetically, it may be that the public, 
after a few years’ experience with the smart- 
alices and their inevitable ignorance, lack of 
practical experience, and tendency to wise- 
crack their way out of scholarly queries and 
conundrums, will rise up in righteous wrath 
and demand a return to the system and phi- 
losophy now in vogue. But I don’t look for 
it. 

You may ask, why not some compromise 
between the extremes of youth-and-beauty 
and grim-old-age in library service? I can't 
see that anything short of a clean sweep is 
going to do. Some libraries are already ex- 
perimenting with halfway measures: getting 
in a few more Glamour Girls, but retaining 
in key places some of the Grimour Girls who 
have set the tone for library work in the 
public imagination. I think the public will 
continue to think of the c/ass of librarians as 
tartars and crabs and couldn’t-do-anything- 
Elsies until the tartars etc. are removed from 
public view. 

It can’t be done overnight, naturally. 
Rome, as Mrs. Ace puts it, was not burned 
in a day. It may not be possible to achieve 
such a radical change in the mental attitude 
of the public except over the lifetime of a 
generation, from boy of five looking at pic- 
ture books to old man doing the same. This 
generation must become so imbued by ex- 
perience with the idea that librarians are 
young and attractive and friendly and vigor- 
ous and progressive, and that library work is 
interesting and important and worth paying 
well—it must feel this so utterly to the -ex- 
clusion of the old feeling toward libraries 
that it will come as a matter of course to sup- 
port proportionately larger library budgets. 

In this tangle of words do I make myself 
clear? Until the budget-makers themselves 
are of the generation which grew up in the 
new kind of libraries, we may have no offi- 
cial change of attitude toward library bud- 
gets. I say “may’’—actually, I haven’t the 
slightest doubt that it could be achieved in a 
short time, if we all took a hand—including 
the vets about to be “kicked upstairs.” 

The children’s librarians of the country 
are already doing a job that we could all 
emulate in showing the coming generation 
“service with a smile.” School and college 
libraries might be persuaded to picture libra- 
rianship to their student public as an excit- 
ing career, a challenge to the resourcefulness 
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of youth, a vital part of the new world 
a-building. The library schools should cer- 
tainly be working units in the plan, recruit- 
ing the best talent-plus-looks and seeking to 
give the students a fresh outlook on library 
work. Their entrance requirements should 
bar the doors instanter to the pickle-visaged. 
Why ever should the library be a dumping 
ground for misfits and mudhens, a sanctuary 
for inconcinnity? Are we trying to make 
this a respected profession? Then we'd bet- 
ter raise our standards of pulchritude and 
temperament along with those of intellect 
and intelligence, and darn soon. A sine gua 
non for the library science degree should be 
a full-semester course on how to treat a bor- 
rower so he will leave the library a million 
dollars. 

Our whole library publicity should be re- 
oriented to face, and show a new face to, 
the changing world. It should be cause for 
dismissal for a library publicist to- send a 
picture to the papers portraying any libra- 
rian older than twenty-eight or plainer than 
Greer Garson. And these cuties should be 
displayed against the grimiest background of 
the most decrepit Carnegie building. Fill a 
tumbledown library with tumbleup youth 
rushing to serve you as if they never enjoyed 
anything so much in their lives, and in a 
couple of days the neighborhood councilman 
will be showing up with a new toupee for a 
new card, and in a couple of days more he 
will be telling the city council it ought to 
be ashamed to make these young librarians 
work in an antiquated building with out- 
of-date books. You just can’t beat human 
nature. 

You may remark that in all this discus- 
sion I have made no mention of male libra- 
rians. It isn’t necessary. The male librarian 
is an instinctively friendly and courteous 
soul, and looks and legs don’t matter in him. 
Anyway, he moves into the front office long 
before the public has a chance to discover 
that the edge of his smile is getting frayed 
and moss is creeping up his back. And be- 
sides, the older a man gets, the warmer be- 
comes his appreciation of youth and beauty 
in the opposite sex (and don’t we girls know 
it!). The libraries that have done the most 
already to glamourize themselves are those 
with elderly males at their helms. It’s only 
female sourpusses that are afraid of sweetie- 
pies. To the dungeons with ‘em! 

Vale, vinegar-visages! 

Ave, sugarplums! 
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Army Library Service in Bivouac Areas 
By Myrtle C. Johnson * 


IBRARY service at Camp Hood, Texas, 
is now one year old. Being situated 
“deep in the heart of Texas,’’ Camp Hood 
is the home of the Tank Destroyer Center, 
one of the largest camps in the United 
States, in both acreage and manpower. 
There are seven libraries in connection 
with the Service Clubs, four for white per- 
sonnel and three for Negroes, and a tech- 
nical library in the Tank Destroyer School. 
Ten thousand men live in bivouac areas 
fifteen to twenty miles from our main camp. 
The majority of these camps do not have 
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electricity, and reading time after a day's 
work is reduced to a minimum. Several 
times the librarian has gone with the chap- 
lains to see the men in the fields, taking 
them magazines and stationery. An urgent 
need was felt for complete library service 
and the Special Service officer in the bat- 
talions expressed a desire for books. 

We have had ten bookcases made, each to 
contain 100 books; a Bible, dictionary, 
World Almanac, and a general collection of 
fiction and nonfiction, The majority of the 
books are gifts from VBC or CCC or are 
purchased with nonappropriated funds. 

Our Special Service office has two station 
wagons and we visit the battalions having 
our units at least once each month. We 
transfer whole units from one area to an- 
other or certain books that are not being 
read for books that are called for. A shelf- 
list is included in each case and only the 
simplest of records are kept. 

The demand for these units has gone far 
beyond our fondest dream. We now have 
1,000 books in the field and almost daily 
calls come in for more units. 





A Military Section in the Library 


By Henry J. 


OMEWHERE it has been said that the 

task of the librarian is to solve the li- 
brary’s sociological problem. It is the duty 
of the librarian, in other words, to seek out 
the interests of the community and to adjust 
the resources of the library to meet those in- 
terests. Today millions of our people are 
interested in the Army and Navy. This 
article suggests two of the ways in which a 
library can satisfy this keen national interest. 
The better way is to set aside a section or an 
area to be designated as ‘Military Reading.” 
If there is no space available for this pur- 
pose, however, the second method can be 
employed, that is, to call the attention 
of readers to useful military publications 
through the use of booklists and displays. 


War Department Publications 


If a library is to set up a military section 
so that patrons can readily find materials 
about the Army and Navy, that section 
should certainly provide those War Depart- 
ment publications which are designed for 
general use. The most fundamental of these 
is the Army Regulations. This material is 
organized according to a plan described in 
AR 1-15. Two indexes to the Army Regula- 
tions make their contents available. AR 1-5 
is a complete index arranged according to 
subject; it supplies both AR number and 
paragraph references for all subheadings. 
AR 1-10 is a list of current pamphlets and 
changes. 

War Department technical and training 
publications constitute another source of ma- 
terials. These publications are of two types, 
Field Manuals and Technical Manuals. The 
Field Manuals are textbooks and reference 
books primarily concerned with military 
training, directed particularly toward actual 
operations in the field. The Technical Man- 
uals contain all the technical information, 
not included in Field Manuals, which the 
various arms and services need in perform- 
ing their functions. Some TM’s are instruc- 
tion books on the use of specific materials, 
some are dictionaries, some are textbooks on 
subjects ranging from military explosives to 
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elementary flying. All the FM’s and TM's 
which were issued before January 1, 1943, 
are listed in FM 21-6. 

Army Regulations and Manuals may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The monthly catalog, United 
States Government Publications, issued by 
the same source, lists all the regulations and 
manuals as they appear. Another document- 
list of material for and about the Army is 
price list 19, Army and Militia, which is 
also issued by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. 

Military magazines are generally known 
to library personnel. It may be useful, how- 
ever, to mention those magazines which de- 
serve a place in the military section. The 
associations of the arms and services are the 
chief sources of military magazines. Among 
such magazines are Coast Artillery Journal, 
Field Artillery Journal, Quartermaster Re- 
view, Military Engineer, Infantry Journal, 
Cavalry Journal, and Army Ordnance. The 
two weekly service publications, Army and 
Navy Journal and Army and Navy Register, 
are sources of current military information. 
Prominent among military magazines is The 
Military Review, a monthly, published by 
the Command and General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


General Books 


Many books deal with military matters, 
and a library must select from them in pro- 
portion to its budget. People want to get a 
general orientation about the Army. Many 
are thinking about it for the first time in 
their lives. Two good books for their read- 
ing are Harvey S. Ford’s recent volume, 
What the Citizen Should Know About the 
Army, and Marshall Andrews’ Our New 
Army. Military Science Today, by Donald 
Portway, gives an overall picture of the sci- 
ence of modern war. Librarians and others 
concerned with directed reading will find 
War and National Policy, a Syllabus, edited 
by members of Columbia University’s Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, to be highly valu- 
able. 
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Law and Finance for 
the Service Man 


Both the man in service and his depend- 
ents at home are concerned with service 
legislation on financial and legal matters. 
Two authoritative pamphlets on the subject 
are obtainable from the U. S. Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office. 
The first, a complete treatment of depend- 
ency, is Personal Affairs of Military Person- 
nel and Aid for Their Dependents, 1943. 
The second pamphlet is the Benefit Guide 
for Dependents of Certain Personnel of The 
Army of the United States and Civilian Em- 
ployees of the War Department. Among 
many instructive books on the subject of aid 
to dependents are Lo Lordo’s Legal Protec- 
tion % the Serviceman and His Family, and 
Ganson Baldwin’s Legal Effects of Military 
Service. 


This Is the Army 


If a man is already in the Army or if he 
is soon to go in, he has certain questions for 
which books can give at least partial an- 
swers. Perhaps the first of these questions 
is, “Just how am I to get along with my 
fellow soldiers?” How to Get Along, by 
“Old Sarge,” is helpful. A good general 
view of what goes on in the Army can be 
obtained from See Here, Private Hargrove. 
Most Americans will want to go as far ahead 
in the Army as their talents will allow. A 
great help in this direction is Prepare for 
the Official U. S. Army-Navy Tests, and 
Earn More Money in the Service, by W. J. 
DeGrouchy, is also, valuable. The Soldier's 
Handbook, and Company Duties, a Checklist 
tell what is expected of a soldier. 


Aw Forces 


Many soldiers and civilians regard the 
Army Air Forces as the military embodiment 
of romance and adventure. There is, indeed, 
some degree of justification for this attitude. 
How Our Army Grew Wings, by Chandler, 
provides a good background of the air 
forces. What the Citizen Should Know 
About the Air Forces, performs a similar 
function. Bombs Away, by Steinbeck, de- 
scribes the development of a bomber team. 
The importance of air power in modern war 
is emphasized in Winged Warfare, written 
by two outstanding American Fliers, H. H. 
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Arnold and Ira C. Eaker. S. Paul Johnston's 
Flying Squadrons is a readable history of 
the U. S. Air Forces. 


Ground and Service Forces 


Although the air forces have a certain ad- 
vantage in catching the popular interest, 
many are interested in the ground and serv- 
ice forces. Infantry in Battle, published by 
Infantry Journal, Incorporated, is a basic 
treatment of that arm. Other arms and serv- 
ices are treated in What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Army Engineers, and W hat 
the Citizen Should Know About the Signal 
Corps. The Quartermaster Handbook con- 
tains a wealth of material about that service. 
He’s in the Paratroops Now, by Rathbone, 
and He’s in the Armored Force Now, by 
McGhee, are adequate on their respective 
subjects. The Field Artillery Guide and Vic- 
tories of Army Medicine are instructive 


books for their fields. 
Officers’ Handbook 


In the American Army almost everyone 
feels that he is officer material. The Army 
has in fact made thousands of its new mem- 
bers into officers. As a consequence of this, 
there has been an influx of books telling 
new officers what to do and how to do it. 
For interested civilians, these books offer a 
description of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of commissioned personnel. Prominent 
among such works is Officer’s Guide, pub- 
lished by Military Service Publishing Co. 
Two books on how to become an officer have 
the same title; How to Become an Officer; 
the first is written by Baumer, the second by 
Vollmer. Among officer’s manuals, Second 
Lieutenant's Handbook by Craf, Officers’ 
Manual by Moss, and Army Officer's Man- 
ual by Azoy are noteworthy. 


W eapons 


It is only natural that our citizens are 
conscious today of arms and weapons, When 
Johnny writes home that he is a rifleman in 
an infantry platoon, the folks wonder what 
his job really is. A good book for them, 
and for Johnny, is How to Shoot the U. S. 
Army Rifle. Johnny’s friend, the lad next 
door, is now in the coast artillery, while a 
fellow down the street has gotten into the 
Armored Command. The folks may learn a 
great deal about the weapons and tasks of 
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these units by thumbing through What the 
Citizen Should Know About Our Arms and 
Weapons by Hicks. 

Interesting factual reading on the subject 
of weapons is The Story of Weapons by 
Wintringham, and Small Arms Manual by 
Haven. 


Women and the Army 


With millions of men in the Army, many 
women have found that they have to make a 
new life for themselves and their families. 
They are finding, too, that the Army has its 
own way of doing things, even to prescrib- 
ing what is expected of its personnel when 
off duty. Such matters are covered in the 
many books which have appeared on the 
what, why, and how of Army life, mores, 
and manners. Books on this aspect of the 
Army include Army Woman's Handbook by 
Collins, Army Wife by Shea, and Arm) 
Guide for Women by Dilts. 


Military Law 


To judge from many questions asked on 
the subject of military law, it appears that 
the average citizen does not understand how 
the Army deals with those of its personnel 
who run afoul of rules and regulations. The 
basic book on this subject is the Manual for 
Courts-Martial, U. $. Army—1928. It may 
be obtained from the U. S. Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office. 
Two other volumes embody the military law 
of the Army. These volumes are the supple- 
ments to the Military Laws of the United 
States. Supplement I is dated 1940; supple 
ment II was issued 1942. Textbooks and 


guides to military law are very well written 
in many instances. The literature on the 
subject includes Military Law and Courts- 
Martial Procedure by Munson, Army and 
the Law by Glenn, Articles of War, anno- 
tated by Tillotson, and The Soldier and the 
Law by McComsey. 


Military Science 


Just as everyone in the grandstand likes 
to fancy himself an expert quarterback, so, 
too, in keeping with the American way, every 
man is a general. Among recommended 
books to assist in this game are: Masters 
of Mobile Warfare by Colby, Armies on 
Wheels by Marshall, and What the Citizen 
Should Know of Modern War. The Living 
Thoughts of Clausewitz should start the tac- 
tician along the road of military art and 
science. 


Stay-at-Home 


Not every man can be in the armed forces, 
but every man can be a part of the defense 
effort at home. Many have enrolled as mem- 
bers of state guard units, some are airplane 
spotters, while others have joined various 
aspects of civilian defense. Two excellent 
books for the guidance of state guards are 
Riot Control by Wood, and State Defense 
Force Manual. A basic book, What the Citi- 
zen Should Know About Civilian Defense, 
may be supplemented with the manifold 
publications of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. Those participating in aircraft warn- 
ing services have the use of Asrcraft Recog- 
nition and Aeronautics Aircraft Spotters’ 


Handbook. 
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Stories and Books about Dolls 





DOLLS have long enjoyed wide- 
spread popularity with little girls as 
playthings to be loved, from which to seek 
companionship, to cherish long after child- 
hood playdays are over. It is believed that 
every woman during her childhood has had 
some association with dolls. Affection has 
been lavished with varying degrees of inten- 
sity on all sorts of dolls by all sorts of little 
girls. Although one is apt to think that the 
appeal of dolls springs largely from the ma- 
ternal instinct of little girls it is quite true 
that dolls also serve as a great stimulant to 
the imaginations of little girls. As expressed 
by Esther Singleton," 

the little girl does not always consider herself in 
the relation of the parent to the doll; the doll is 
often a companion and confidante and not infre- 
quently a sort of airy Fairy Godmother, who 


transports her owner into a delightful world of 
make-believe. 


Dolls in Literature 


Dolls have figured in many stories for 
children. Boehn ? says of dolls in literature, 
It is, indeed, only natural that play and play dolls 
—two such important elements in the life of the 


child—could not remain without an echo in fine 
literature. 


One need but refer to Andersen’s charm- 
ing fairy tales to see how great a part is 
taken there by little dolls representing girls. 
In Little Ida’s Flowers a fanciful story grows 
out of the relationships between flowers and 
dolls. 

Dickens’ humorous and warm-hearted 
genius delighted in dolls and their makers. 
In The Cricket on the Hearth he gives to 
Caleb Plummer and his pathetic blind daugh- 
ter, Bertha, the occupation of making dolls 
and toys. Bertha is a doll’s dressmaker, even 
though she is blind. Again, Dickens gives 
us a portrait of a doll’s dressmaker in Jenny 
Wren who appears in Our Mutual Friend. 
Her real name is Fanny Cleaver, but every- 
body called her by the nickname which she 

bd Librasian, Hammond, Louisiana, High School. 


1 Singleton, Esther, Dolls, p. 81. 
* Boehn, Max von. Dolls and Puppets, p. 250. 
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By Frances L. Moak * 


had bestowed upon herself. Her business 


card reads: 
Miss Jenny Wren 
Dolls’ Dressmaker 


Dolls attended at their own residence 


In The Mill on the Floss by George Eliot, 
a very unusual relationship of a little girl to 
her doll is portrayed in the character of 
Maggie Tulliver. Her doll is her refuge in 
the hour of trouble, of blank childish despair 


when no grown-up ears are of any use. 


Poetry about Dolls 


Very little poetry has been written about 
dolls. Julia Robinson has collected ninety- 
nine poems about dolls in her Dolls; an 
Anthology. Perhaps one of the most beauti- 
ful and one of the best known poems about 
dolls is Charles Kingsley’s: 


I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world; 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears, 
And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
But I lost my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played on the heath one day; 
And I cried for her more than a week, dears, 
But I never could find where she lay. 


I found my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played on the heath one day; 
Folks say she is terribly changed, dears, 
For her paint is all washed away. 
And her arm trodden off by the cows, dears, 
And her hair not the least bit curled; 
But for old sake’s sake she is still, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world. 


Dolls through the Ages 


Fhe popularity of dolls through the cen- 
turies has been viewed by some authors as a 








Hitrry—A Poputar Do Lt Story 
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record of civilization, and the history of dolls 
has been traced from the earliest days to the 
present. For an historical treatment of the 
subject we turn to Johl’s The Fascinating 
Story of Dolls, Boehn’s Dolls and Puppets, 
Mills’s Story of Old Dolls; and How to 
Make New Ones, Singleton’s Dolls, and the 
sections on the doll’s house and the history 
of the doll from the sixteenth to nineteenth 
centuries in Gréber’s Children’s Toys of 
Bygone Days. From these books we get a 
good insight into the early history of dolls 
and some suggestion of how the story of 
dolls tells, in some manner, the story of 
mankind. 


Ima ginati ve Stories 


For imaginative children toys have a secret 
life of their own and for little girls who 
love dolls there are all sorts of doll stories 
to appeal to their fanciful imaginations. In 
some doll stories the doll retains its limita- 
tions; an outstanding example of this type 
is Rachel Field’s Hitty, Her First Hundred 
Years. There are those doll stories, too, in 
which the doll becomes a miniature human 
being; an example of this type is Tregarth- 
en’s The Doll Who Came Alive. Wooden 
dolls have figured prominently in doll sto- 
ries; Baker's Victoria Josephine, Barringer’s 
Martin the Goose Boy, Bianco’s The Little 
Wooden Doll and Poor Cecco and Memoirs 
of a London Doll. Attention is centered on 
rag dolls in Diaz’s Polly Cologne and Phil- 
lips’ The Little Rag Doll. We delight in 
stories of whole families of dolls in Par- 
rish’s Floating Island and Phillips’ Popover 
Family. 


Dolls’ Houses 


A doll’s house is the most fascinating 
property. Grdber * says: 

Of artistic toys the doll’s house is the high- 
water mark. In no other field could so many in- 
dustries cooperate to reproduce in miniature the 
life of the great. It is, however, also the limiting 
point in children’s playthings, for the true destiny 
of such things, to be played with and perhaps 
broken by children, is denied it. 

Parrish’s Floating Island is a doll’s house 
story. 

Long after girls have outgrown the pleas- 
ure derived from playing with dolls many 
take particular delight in making dolls. Doll- 
making becomes a very intriguing hobby for 
some girls in junior and senior high schools. 
For very practical suggestions on the con- 


3 Grober, Children’s Toys of Bygone Days, p. 26. 
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These dolls, typifying various kinds of 

people, were dressed by children in a 

Russian orphan asylum thirty years ago! 

The page is reproduced from the Ladies’ 

Home Journal of December 1913, which 

offered diagrams for the dolls’ clothes 
upon request. 


struction of dolls the following books are 
recommended: Ackley’s Dolls to Make for 
Fun and Profit; Jordan’s American Costume 
Dolls; Homemade Dolls in Foreign Dress, 
and The Home Toy Shop; Mills’ Story of 
Old Dolls and How to Make New Ones. 
Directions are given for making a special 
type of doll, the costumed doll, in a thesis 
prepared by Florence Huber at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Interest in 
making dolls sometimes leads to the estab- 
lishment of a doll shop; Ackley’s A Doll 
Shop of Your Own gives very practical sug- 
gestions for those interested in the voca- 
tional aspects that result from doll-making. 
Doll collecting, too, has for many adults as 
well as children a peculiar fascination. Mills’ 
Story of Old Dolls and McMillen’s Young 
Collector give interesting and worth-while 
suggestions on doll collecting. 

Doll clothes are of utmost significance in 
any consideration of dolls. Gréber* ex- 
presses his opinion on the subject of doll 


¢ Graber. Children’s Toys of Bygone Days, p. 29. 
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DoLLIgE COMPLETES THE FAMILY GROUP 


clothes and the relationship that they bear to 
the doll thus: 


But to the child the doll, whatever its magnifi- 
cence, remains always the little image of life into 
which it has breathed its own soul, and on which 
it can lavish the mother-love which is in it in the 
germ; so that it is more than questionable whether 
it was really the richly clad, artistic creations 
which crept closest to its heart. As now so must 
it ever have been, the most primitive figure, one 
with which the child’s fantasy could play most, 
was the most deeply loved of all. As may be ex- 
pected, and as is in fact proved from old woodcuts 
which show toys, the careful, thrifty mother as a 
rule bought only the doll’s head and perhaps 
sometimes the body. Its trousseau was furnished 
by her own busy hands, which sewed the little 
dresses and made for her darling all those little 
odds and ends which go into a doll’s wardrobe. It 
was only dolls dressed up as works of art that 
were in danger of missing their true destiny. They 
became objects of collection for grownups, and so 
escaped their proper fate of meeting an early end 
at the hands of playing children. 


Very practical directions to follow in mak- 
ing doll clothes can be found in Gag’s Sue 
Sew and Sew and Morgan’s How to Dress a 
Doll. 

In this study an investigation has been 
made of books pertaining to various phases 
of “dolldom”’: stories about dolls, poetry, 
plays, handicraft books on the construction 
of dolls, the art of doll collecting, the his- 
tory of dolls, and doll parties. An effort has 
been made to compile a bibliography that 
will be useful for librarians and students to 
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consult when searching for doll stories or 
informational books about dolls. Dolls are 
an effective item in book displays in the li- 
brary, especially book displays of travel 
books. It is hoped, then, that the books 
suggested on the construction of dolls will 
be of very practical value for librarians. 


DOLLS—A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BOEHM, Max VON. Dolls and Puppets. London, 
George C. Harrap, 1932. 

A good reference book. Includes chapters on pre 
historic dolls, toy dolls in ancient times, early toy 
dolls in Europe, the fashion doll, the toy doll in the 
nineteenth century, the toy doll in the modern period, 
dolls of exotic peoples, dolls used for decorative pur 
poses, the doll and the stage, edible dolls, and the 
doll in literature. 


CaIGeR, G. Dolls on Display; Japan in Minia 
ture, being an illustrated commentary on the 
girls’ festival and the boys’ festival. Japan: 
Hokuseido Press, 1933. 


CANNING-WRIGHT, H. W. Peeps at the World's 
Dolls; containing twelve page _ illustrations. 
London, A. and C. Black, 1923. 

Direct color photographs made by the author from 
the actual dolls. Includes a description of dolls of 
Great Britain, Switzerland, South Africa, Russia and 
other faraway places. Unusual dolls are discussed and 
described. 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD FRIENDSHIP AMONG 
CHILDREN. Dolls of Friendship; the story of a 
goodwill project between the children of Amer- 
ica and Japan, as sponsored by the committee 
on world friendship among children. New 
York, Friendship Press, c1929. 


GrOBER, Kari. Children's Toys of Bygone Days, 
a history of playthings of all peoples from pre- 
historic times to the nineteenth century. Eng- 
lish version by Philip Hereford. London, B. T 
Batsford Ltd., 1928. 

The doll’s house, pp. 20-26. 
The doll from the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen 
tury, pp. 27-29. 


JoHL, JANET PaGTeR. The Fascinating Story of 
Dolls. New York, H. L. Lindquist, 1941. 

“*The guiding motive in this book has been to view 
the subject, the doll, as a record of civilization and to 
trace its course from the earliest days to the present. 
—Preface. 

A very comprehensive study of the history of dolls, 
types of dolls, influences that have been brought to 
bear on the construction of dolls, the educational 
value of dolls, doll clubs and organizations, and com 
mercial aspects of doll sales. 


KinG, EDNA KNOWLES. A Doll's Family Album; 
illustrated with photographs. Chicago, Albert 
Whitman, 1937. 

Includes photographs of dolls followed by a brief 
description of each doll. It is prepared in much the 
same manner as a family photograph album. 

“Forgotten dolls find a home with Edna Knowles 
King. She turned her house into a sort of doll 
heaven.’’—Carol Ryrie Brink. 


Lowe, M. A. Use of Dolls in Child Training. 
New York, Abingdon Press, c1921. 

A new system of storytelling is described in which 
bottle dolls are used. It involves the making of 
enough dolls out of wood or bottles to represent all 
the characters in any story. 
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MILLS, WINIFRED (HARRINGTON). Story of Old 
Dolls: and How to Make New Ones. New 
York, Doubleday, 1940. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a history of 
dolls—dolls of the ancients, dolls from the fifth cen- 
tury to our own time, and dolls of the Orient. Doll 
collections and collectors are discussed. Very practi- 
cal suggestions on the art of doll-making comprise the 
second section of the book in which detailed instruc- 
tions are given for the making of dolls from a variety 
of materials that are easily obtainable. 

SINGLETON, ESTHER. Dolls. New York, Payson 
and Clark, c1927. 

Three points are brought out in this book: (1) the 
doll is a greater stimulant to the little girl's imagi- 
nation than to her maternal instinct; (2) the doll is 
not so old as generally thought; and, (3) the im- 
portance of the fashion doll. The following types of 


dolls are discussed: dolls of primitive times, dolls of 
the fourteenth to eighteenth centuries, dolls of the 
nineteenth century, dolls of the Orient, dolls con- 


nected with famous people, and dolls of today. 
WHITE, GWEN. A Picture Book of Ancient and 
Modern Dolls. New York, Macmillan, 1928. 
Illustrations of ancient and modern dolls. Each 
doll tells her own story on the page facing the pic- 
ture. The following dolls are represented: Ancient 
Egypt; flat Egyptian doll; XVIII dynasty Egyptian 
doll; Congo iron doll; fourth century B.C.,; Roman 
rag doll; English dolls of sixteenth century, 1755, 
1814, 1830, 1853; Dutch doll; English flo doll, doll 
made from ninepin; Dolls of 1860, 1900, 1921, 1927. 


STRACK, LILIAN (HoLtMeEs). Swords and Iris, 
stories of Japanese doll festivals. New York, 
Harper, 1937. 


Authentic treatment of Japanese folk festivals. 


DOLLS—CONSTRUCTION 


ACKLEY, EpItH (FLACK). A Doll Shop of Your 
Own. New York, Stokes, c1941. 
Practical suggestions for. establishing doll shops 
from the simplest to the larger or more professional 
shop. 


Dolls to Make for Fun and Profit. 
York, Stokes, 1938. 

Gives easy- -to-follow directions for making various 
kinds of dolls—rag dolls, baby dolls, little boy, little 
girl, old fashioned, clown, gipsy, dollhouses, and 
character and costume dolls. 


FisH, HELEN D. Doll House Book. New York, 
Stokes, 1940. 

Contents: Patterns and materials; Making the doll 
house; The living room; The dining room; The 
kitchen; The hall; Double bedroom; Guest room; 
Bathroom; The nursery. 


GAG, AsTA, DEHLI, AND FLAviA. Swe Sew-and- 
Sew. Coward-McCann, 1931. 
Directions for making doll clothes are presented in 
a very simple easy-to-follow way. 


HALL, A. NEELY. Craft-Work and Play Things; 
a handy book for beginners. Lippincott, c1936. 
Directions are given for making the following doll 
furniture: 

A doll apartment, pp. 116-20. 

A doll house, pp. 121-27. 
Cigar-box doll furniture, pp. 
Match-box doll furniture, pp. 





New 


128-41, 
142-47, 
HALL, RUTH MASON, AND HALL, A. NEELY. 
Home Handicraft for Gut. Lippincott, 1941. 
A doll bungalow, pp. 206- 


Dolls and animals from are and ends, pp. 246-93. 





COLLECTION OF HANDMADE RUSSIAN DOLLS 


Peasant-artists of the First Cooperative Society, Moscow, made these dolls showing the 
different nationalities which populate Russia, and costumes of the 16th and 17th centuries. 


The large doll, in the center 
Gorky wore. 
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of the top row, has a shirt of the style that Tolstoy and 
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HORTON, WINIFRED M. 


Wooden Toy-Making. 
Peoria, Illinois, Manual Arts Press, 1936. 

Toys designed and shaped before building up group 
toys—wooden dolls, p. 24. 


HUBER, FLORENCE. Costumed Dolls. A thesis 
prepared for Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Describes a laboratory lesson on the making of a 
costumed doll. 


JORDAN, NinA R. American Costume Dolls: How 
to make and Dress Them. New York, Harcourt 
Brace, 1941. 

The first chapter tells how to make the dolls, the 
next thirteen give directions for making costumes of 
the different periods. Directions are practical and easy 
to follow, the diagrams are clear, and the materials 
are inexpensive and easily obtained. 


——. Homemade Dolls in Foreign Dress. New 
York, Harcourt Brace, c1939. 

Simple, clear-cut directions for making the follow- 
ing dolls: Eskimo, Mexican, Indian mother and baby, 
Pancho of Peru, Hendrik of Holland, Scotch _ High- 
lander, French peasant, Swedish Greta, Angelo of 
Italy, Swiss children and their chalet, Arab sheik, 
Wong Su of China, Hindu Lady, Japanese girl, and 
African jungle boy. 

——. The Home Toy Shop. New York, Harcourt 
Brace, 1937. 

Easy practical suggestions on how to make the fol- 
lowing types of dolls: stocking dolls, spool dolls, 
stuffed paper dolls, and clothespin dolls and furniture. 


ZARCHY, Harry. Let's Make More Things. New 
York, Knopf, 1943. 
Doll furniture, pp. 46-49. 
MorGAN, Mary H. How to Dress a Doll. Phila- 


delphia, Henry Altemus, c1908. 
ives simple, easy patterns for making doll clothes. 


DOLLS—POETRY 


ROBINSON, JULIA A. Dolls, an Anthology. New 
York, Whitman, 1938. 

A collection of ‘ninety-nine poems classified in the 
following categories: In the long ago; Nursery rhymes ; 
Little housekeepers and mother; Best loved of all; 
Misfortunes of dollhood ; Wooing and wedding: Songs 
and lullabies; Foreign cousins; Doll-in-law. 


DOLLS—PLAYS 


FYLEMAN, R. Eight Little Plays for Children. 
New York, Doubleday, 1925. 
The fairy and the doll, pp. 50-54. 


PAPER DOLLS 


ACKLEY, EDITH FLACK. Paper Dolls; Their His- 
tory and How to Make Them. New York, 
Stokes, 1939. 

Gives patterns for making many paper dolls. In 
part two there is a discussion of paper dolls of yester- 
day giving a history of the subject. Examples of old 
handmade dolls and commercial paper dolls are shown. 


STONE, WILBUR Macy. A Showing of Paper 
Dolls and Other Cut-Out Toys from the Collec- 
tion of Wilbur Macey Stone. Newark, Newark 
Museum, 1932. 

Gives information on the following topics: History 
of paper dolls; Jenny Lind paper dolls; Homemade 
paper dolls; Commercial paper dolls; General Tom 
Thumb; French Equestrian paper dolls; Newspaper 
dolls; The decadence of the paper doll. 


DOLL COLLECTING 
MCMILLEN, WHEELER. Young Collector. 
York, Appleton-Century, 1928. 
Doll collection for girls, pp. 126-37. 


Gives practical, simple instructions for collecting 
dolls. 


New 
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DOLL PARTIES 


CARLSON, BERNICE WELLS. Junior Party Book. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1939. 
In this guide to the giving of simpler, easier parties 
for children there is included suggestions for the giv- 
ing of a doll party. 


DOLLS—STORIES 


A.cott, Louisa M. “The Doll's Journey from 
Minnesota to Maine.” (In her Aunt Jo's Scrap 
Bag, . 23-51 

Fob? and 1). two dolls, are sent through the 
mail, There is a train accident and the dolls find 
their way to a hospital. Romance results from the 
adventure ‘“‘for dolls don’t live in vain, I am firmly 
persuaded.”’ 

BAKER, MARGARET. Victoria Josephine. 
York, Dodd, Mead, c1936. 

Victoria Josephine, a very old wooden doll, was 
given to Diana on her fourth birthday. For many 
years Victoria Josephine lay in a little wooden box 
and was quite delighted to be free again, but it took 
quite a few changes in her appearance to convince 
Diana that the ugly wooden doll was of any earthly 
value. 

BARRINGER, MARIE. Martin the Goose Boy. Ii- 
lustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. Gar- 
den City, Doubleday, 1932. 

Martin, the goose boy, was a little wooden doll 
belonging to Gustel who lived in a forest with his 
grandfather. The doll was a constant companion of 
Gustel and shared many adventures with him. 

BIANCO, MARGERY WILLIAMS. The Little Wooden 
Doll. New York, Macmillan, 1941. 

The little wooden doll stored away in the attic 
plays with mice and spiders. Sometimes they have 
parties and the crickets bring their fiddles to play 
dance music. She gets sad and lonely sometimes, 
though, because dolls are made for children. The 
mice and spiders make her beautiful and take her to 
a lonely little girl in the woods who gives her the 
lovely name of Rose. 


——, Poor Cecco. New York, George H. Doran 
Company, c1925. 


The little wooden doll shares her adventures with 
a wonderful wooden dog. 


New 


4" 


CENTURY 
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ANCIENT WOODEN DOLLS 
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Brock, EMMA LituiAN. Drusilla. New York, 
Macmillan, 1937. 

Drusilla, a cornhusk doll, was taken on a trip to 
Minnesota in a covered wagon with her owner, Sarah 
Hodgett. Drusilla has many adventures along the 
way. She is lost off the wagon, rescued by the In- 


dians, but finally gets back to Sarah. 
——. Little Fat Gretchen. New York, Knopf, 
c1934, 
Little Fat Gretchen on top of a music box sings to 
her doll a lullaby. When her doll gets lost she goes 
around asking all the animals if they have seen her. 


BROWN, ABBIE FARWELL. The Lonesomest Doll. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, c1929. 

Mignon was a lonely locked-away doll belonging 
to the little princess. Nichette, the castle porter’s 
daughter sets about to rescue the lovely doll from her 
loneliness. Many adventures and the friendship of the 
little princess attend her success in relieving the little 
doll’s unhappy state. 


Diaz, ABBY (MorRTON). Polly Cologne. Boston, 
Lothrop, Lee and Shephard, c1930. 

“Polly Cologne’’ was a rag doll no taller than a 
slate pencil and much beloved by Annetta Plummer. 
One day she disappeared. Many were the people, 
young and old, who had to do with Polly Cologne 
before she found her way back to her little mistress. 


The first chapter is a catechism—a very unusual 
feature. 
FieLD, RACHEL L. Hitty, Her First Hundred 
Years. New York, Macmillan, 1929. 


A wooden doll carved from mountain ash writes 
her own story that extends over one hundred years. 
She lives through many experiences on land and sea. 
She first comes to life in Maine but then wanders far 
before she returns to the land of her birth. 


GAGGIN, EvA (RoE). Az Ear for Uncle Emil; 
with eighty-three drawings by Kate Seredy. 
New York, Viking, 1939. 

This is the story of a little Swiss girl, Resi Witt, 
and of her herdsman doll, called Uncle Emil. 


(HORNE, RICHARD HENRY.) Memoirs of a Lon- 
don Doll, Written by Herself; edited by Mrs. 
Fairstar, with an introduction by Clara White- 
hill Hunt and illustrations by Emma L. Brock. 
New York, Macmillan, 1922. 

This story of a wooden doll’s adventures portrays 
life in London a hundred years ago. 


PARRISH, ANNE. Floating Island. 
Harper, c1930. 

The adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Doll, their three 
children, and Dinah in their Doll House take them 
on a trip. The house and doll family are shipwrecked 
on a tropical island. 

The dolls in this story retain that element of 
reality and make-believe which endears them to their 
mistresses. 


New York, 


PETERSHAM, MAUD AND MISKA. Get-A-Way and 
Hary Janos. New York, Viking, 1933. 

A worn-out soldier doll shares adventures with a 

toy horse. They go from Hungary to a country where 
toys from all over the world are made new. 


PHILLIPS, ETHEL CALVERT. Little Rag Doll. New 

York, Houghton, Mifflin, 1930. 

This is a story of Dilly, the rag doll, Mrs. 
Thimbletop, the doll fairy, and a grandmother cat 
who lived and kept house in a little girl's playhouse. 

——. Popover Family. New York, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1927. 

A family of dolls, the Popovers, lived in a little 
red doll house, stowed away in Aunt Amelia’s attic. 
When a little girl named Ellen came to visit Aunt 
Amelia the Popovers moved down from the attic, house 
and all, and life was quite different for them after 
that. 
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Little girls and their dolls are seldom 
parted. 
Dollie Story Hour at Bloomington, Illi- 


Here they are at a Bring-Your- 


nois, Public Library. 


SUSANNA’S AUCTION; from the French, with il- 
lustrations by M. Boutet de Monvel. New York, 
Maemillan, 1923. 

The story of the auction of Susanna’s dolls which 
was a near tragedy. 


TREGARTHEN, ENys. The Doll Who Came Alive. 
New York, Day, 1942. 

The adventures of Jyd, a little eight-year-old girl 
of Cornwall, and her doll Jane (she was a Dutch doll 
given to Jyd by a sailor) who came to life, and the 
adventures which the two shared. She felt sure she 
could make the doll come alive by loving her very 
much. Jyd ‘“‘loved her into life’’ and the little doll 
opened her eyes and said, ‘* Tis nice to be a living 
doll.’’ 


DOLL 


DICKENS, CHARLES. 


STORIES RE-TOLD FROM— 


The Cricket on the Hearth. 
Our Mutual Friend. 


Little Ida’s Flowers. 
The Mill on the Floss. 
DOLL SHOP 


Velvalee Dickinson Dolls 
718 Madison Avenue 
New York City, New York 


ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN. 
ELioT, GEORGE. 


DOLL ORGANIZATIONS 
The Doll Collectors of America, Inc. 


196 Highland Avenue 
Winchester, Massachusetts 


The National Doll and Toy Collectors Club, Inc. 
(Organized March 2, 1937) 





Illustrations in this article are from the 
Picture Collection of the New York Public 
Library. 
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Behavior 
By Lucile 


FROM the opposite side of my desk Bill 

eyed me cautiously. He expected a repri- 
mand and was primed for self-defense. I 
indicated a near-by chair. 

“I wanted to see you, Bill, to ask you 
about some terms in football. What is 
interference ?”’ 

“Interference? That’s when (!) a guy 
goes in to protect the back on his side from 
the other team.” 

“Then what's teamwork ?” 

“Teamwork? That’s — Say, don’t you 
know anything about football ?”’ 

“A little, but not everything.” 

‘“Teamwork’s when all the fellows work 
together to put the ball across.” 

“Then what's a foul?” 

“A foul is what the referee calls on a guy 
that doesn’t follow the rules—Oh, I see!” 
Bill broke off suddenly. 

“Yes,” I said. “Now, Bill, wasn’t I 
justified in calling a foul on you?” 

“T guess you were,” said Bill. 

There followed a long speech on Bill's 
part—a, speech in which he told me how 
hard he was going to study in the future 
and how well he was going to behave in 
the library. 

I sat back and listened while Bill talked, 
but didn’t find it necessary to say much 
more. For I had given Bill a new point of 
view by putting the matter of his conduct 
on the level of his interests and in the lan- 
guage that he spoke. 

The problem of disciplining Bill was 
pretty much solved by that conversation. It 
was successful because of several factors: 
our conference was private; there was no 
public “bawling out,” no humiliation before 
his classmates, no chance to receive either 
their scorn or sympathy. No element of 
feeling entered into the interview. Any 
anger I had felt at Bill’s misconduct was 
under control when I called him back for 
the conference. Yet there was no doubt 
in Bill’s mind as to the cause of the situa- 
tion, because not enough time had elapsed 
for other incidents to supersede it. The 
matter was put into terms which he under- 
stood and accepted, not teacher-made and 
teacher-controlled terms. Bill was given a 


* Librarian, East High School, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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Patterns 


Vickers * 


chance to express himself and present his 
own side of the case. Bill was approached 
as an individual. 


I might cite a dozen failures to balance 
the successful case of Bill. From none of 
them have I evolved fixed principles for 
handling discipline cases, for the point of 
each case is that it is different. No set of 
rules will work for all. For no pupil mis- 
behaves in a vacuum. The conditions which 
cause misconduct may be rooted in six 
things: other pupils, teachers, home condi- 
tions, physical conditions, mental discomfort, 
or emotional excitement. 


If six-foot Walter squirms in his chair, 
kicks the boy opposite, slams down a book, 
talks out loud, or stalks about the room, he 
may be expressing (1) discomfort at the 
three-foot square under the table, (2) 
hunger after a breakfast of raw apple, (3) 
dislike of a certain subject or certain teacher, 
(4) jealousy toward the boy sitting next to 
his favorite feminine classmate, (5) jitters 
over the coming football game, (6) anxiety 
over an unsolved trig problem. 


Nothing Personal 


Since there is probably nothing personal 
toward the library or librarian in his be- 
havior, his attitude must not be allowed to 
focus into a personal resentment toward 
either. His conduct may be unacceptable to 
the school as an institution, or to the library 
as part of that institution. But the librarian 
personally should have no reaction toward 
his behavior, unless a close association has 
already been built up. Any expression of 
personal opinion is quite futile, moreover, 
if a student is justified in his actions by stu- 
dent opinion. One way to forestall public 
opinion is to prevent a situation developing 
to the extent of drawing the attention of 
well occupied pupils from their own activi- 
ties. If the undesirable activities of one 
person can be nipped in the bud before he 
has infected a whole group, no public senti- 
ment is aroused, because the group as a 
whole does not suffer for the sins of a few. 
Therefore, if the librarian can locate the 
leaders and either win their cooperation or 
subdue their mischief-making tendencies 
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early in the game, she may depend upon the 
followers falling into line. 

Smith and Tyler make an important dis- 
tinction in pointing out the differences be- 
tween symptoms of a condition and the 
condition itself ‘‘An infection,” they say, 
“may be the state of an organism, wheréas 
the high fever which is apt to accompany 
the infection is an outcome or symptom of 
it.” Probably many high fevers have been 
broken without the infection causing it being 
suspected or reached. 

When people begin to think in terms of 
conditions rather than symptoms, traditional 
methods become overturned. Librarians may 
find themselves going to the school board 
about the small tables under which Walter 
is expected to fold his long legs, or discus- 
sing Walter’s dietary deficiencies with the 
school nurse, or promoting with his home 
room teacher a talk on boy-and-girl rela- 
tionships, or setting aside a conference room 
where he and others may thrash out their 
trig problems in comparative peace. Such 
methods of disciplining require greater effort 
than simply telling Walter, “stop your talk- 
ing and get to work,” but they pay in long 
term dividends. 

What librarian, in the act of swooping 
down on a fractious student, hasn’t been torn 
between the desire to do something drastic 
right away and doubt as to the right thing 
to do? The first solution to that conflict is 
for the librarian to hold firmly in’mind all 
she knows about that student—his I.Q., his 
gang, his classes and teachers, his back- 
ground, difficulties, and interests. These 
things will curb considerably the things she 
may say or do. The second solution is for 
her to do something definite, and so estab- 
lish a reputation for doing something defi- 
nite that misbehaving pupils will expect 
their behavior to bring a just but unfailing 
response. 

Since first impressions are so important, 
it is unfortunate if the librarian’s first ap- 
proach to a pupil is caused by the need of 
disciplining him. It’s a good thing to estab- 
lish contact in some other way, if possible. 
I find the library lessons which I give all in- 
coming Junior 10’s a good medium for this, 
and through them I can tactfully suggest the 
kind of conduct expected of pupils. Book 
talks are another means of introducing one- 
self as something less than an ogre. 





1 Smith, Eugene R., and Tyler, Ralph W. 
ing and Recording Student Progress. Harper, 
(Adventure in American Education, v.3) 
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Most Restless Moments 


While discipline problems may break out 
at any time, the first ten minutes, the end of 
the first half-hour, and the last ten minutes 
of each period are the times when they are 
most likely to occur. No suggestion has been 
more helpful to me than Lucile Fargo’s 
statement that “given a leeway of four or 
five minutes, entire pupil groups can be 
trained to settle themselves and achieve 
silence.” * That leeway period has prevented 
me from rushing in and alienating the co- 
operation of students many a time. It is one 
thing I impress carefully upon the. Junior 
10’s, lest they think the uninhibited move- 
ment and speech may extend throughout the 
period. Books found, pencils sharpened, 
paper borrowed, assignments compared, the 
librarian consulted, and even (!) tests dis- 
cussed leave a pupil ready to go about the 
business of Pal v9 It is a good thing to 
impress the preliminary period also upon 
principal, faculty, and substitute, lest one 
acquire the wrong kind of reputation for 
discipline. 

One helpful device, borrowed from an 
article in the Wilson Bulletin,®? is a written 
evaluation by a pupil of his study habits or 
use of time. If the signed evaluation is not 
enough, I follow it with a conference, or I 
turn it over to the dean. Jane, for instance, 
who writes: “I spent fifteen minutes study- 
ing, fifteen minutes thinking, and thirty 
minutes talking to Shirley about something 
of unusual importance,” is reported to the 
dean. If the matter is of unusual importance 
Jane will not study until it is settled, and the 
dean is better qualified to handle such mat- 
ters than I. 

The first and the fifth six-weeks periods 
are the hardest. During the first, children 
are testing new teachers and new situations, 
to discover how far they may venture. When 
the fifth six-weeks period rolls around, they 
are bored with the restrictions of winter and 
tired out from its activities; everyone is wait- 
ing restlessly for graduation and vacation. 
During such periods “inconspicuous ever- 
presence” is the best preventative for dis- 
cipline troubles. Just being in the picture, 
ever alert to what goes on, strategically near 
a certain table or shelf at the opportune mo- 


2 Fargo, Lucile. The Library in the School. 
American Library Association, c1933. 

3 Dewire, Marjorie C. School Library Discipline. 
Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, November 1931. 
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Library Scenario 
By Dorothy K. Christian * 


THs scenario originated as a project for 

one of my assignments for a Library 
Science Course taken at Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. Seeing the potential value 
of a colored film teaching the use of the li- 
brary, both the instructor at Wayne Univer- 
sity and my principal at Pierce Junior High 
School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan, encouraged 
me in the production of this film. 

All of the specific detail as well as the 
scenario was carefully gone over before the 
actual photographing. The library club mem- 
bers participating in the moving picture gave 
their Saturday mornings for several weeks in 
order that the film could be taken with the 
least possible interruption. 

With the cooperation of the social studies 
instructor and sponsor of the school photog- 


* Librarian, Pierce Junior High School Library, Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan. 


raphy club, the filming and editing was made 
possible. One particular phase of the movie 
that has elicited comment is the novel pre- 
sentation of the titles. This was done by first 
making the background of the title. This 
background consisted of a blue construction 
paper on which were arranged colorful cut- 
outs representing books. This was photo- 
graphed, then the film rewound and over 
that was photographed the lettering which 
was done with an electric stylus through 
white transfer paper on 4 dull black paper. 
Since black is the absence of all color, the 
lettering was the only thing that photo 
graphed on the colorful backgrounds. 

This film will be incorporated in the li 
brary guidance program at Pierce Junior 
High School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 


HOW TO USE OUR LIBRARY 


SCENARIO 


PICTURES 





MAKING THE MOVIE 


Pierce Junior High School Library 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


Picture of Pierce Junior High School. 
Picture of Pierce Junior High School Library. 
Child approaches desk and asks question. 


Student librarian answers question. 
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TITLING 
HOW TO USE OUR LIBRARY 
Conceived for the purpose of instructing 
Pierce Junior High School students 
in the use of the library. 


Produced in the John D. Pierce Junior 
High School Library, Grosse Pointe, 


Michigan. 
Re oe Dorothy K. Chris- 
tian 
Photography....... E. R. LaFollette 
eee 1942 Library Club 
Members 


Here we take you step by step as you 
would proceed upon your first visit 
to our library. 


“How may I check a book out of this 
library?” 


“Select your book and take it to the 
charging desk.” 
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PICTURES 


Child goes to fiction shelf—selects book—returns to the 
charging desk with book. 


Student librarian takes card from book pocket and says, 


Child writes name and homeroom number on the card. 
Student librarian stamps card and book. 


Close-up of card showing date, name, and homeroom number 


Close-up of book, showing date-due slip showing date last 
stamped. 


Action showing student librarian talking to child. 


Student librarian showing book with overnight card in 
pocket. 


Close-up of book showing an overnight slip in book pocket. 


Child approaches desk and asks this question. 


Student librarian refers child to the classification chart in the 
library and points to the number 629.1, the number for 
airplanes. 


Student librarian shows child where Useful Arts books are 
kept. 


Child goes to shelf—looks over airplane books—selects a 
book and takes a place at one of the tables in the library 
to read. 


Child approaches desk and inquires for information. 


Student librarian goes to card catalog, teaches child to look 
up ‘“Meek”’ in the card catalog. 


Close-up of front of card catalog drawer showing letter ‘“M” 
on the front of the drawer 


Action of student librarian pulling drawer and finding card. 


Close-up of author card—pencil pointing to author and title 
on the card. 


Student librarian talking with card in hand. 


Child goes to fiction shelf, selects one of Meek’s books and 
then goes to one of the library tables to read. 


Another child approaches desk and asks for information. 


Student librarian shows the child the card catalog drawer 
with the letter “A’’ on the outside. 


Action of student librarian pulling out the drawer and find- 
ing card. 


Close-up of title card—pencil pointing to title and author 
on card. 


Student librarian talking with card in her hand. 


Child goes to the biography shelf, selects book Alone, by 
Byrd and then goes to one of the library tables to read. 
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“Write your name and homeroom num- 


ber on the card.” 


“Books circulate for one week, and your 


book is due one week from today.” 


“If your book has a pink slip in the 


pocket, it is an overnight book.” 


“Where are the books about airplanes 


kept?” 


“I'd like another book by Captain S. P. 


Meek to read.” 


“This is an author card. It is called this 


because the author's name comes first 
on the card.” 


‘I want to find the book Alone. I don’t 


know who the author of the book 
gy 


This is a title card. It is called this 
because the title appears first on the 
card.” 
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PICTURES 


Child approaches desk and asks question. 


Student librarian and child go to the card catalog and look 
up the cards about dogs. 


Student librarian talking to child. 


Close-up of card catalog drawer showing “C—D.” 


Gasp of the drawer showing the number of cards about 
ogs. 


Student librarian talking and explaining the subject card 
held in her hand. 


Close-up of subject card on DOGS. Pencil points to D.C. 
number, author, title, and subject. 


Child approaches desk and asks question. 


Student librarian points to dictionary on dictionary stand. 


Student librarian points to World Almanac on the reference 
shelf. 


Action showing student librarian talking to child. 


Student librarian looks up answer in the dictionary. 


Close-up of page in the dictionary showing the answer to 
the question. 


Child looks up answer in the World Almanac. 
Close-up of back of World Almanac. 

Close-up of index page of the World Almanac. 
Close-up of answer on the page in the World Almanac. 


Student librarian points to the reference books on the shelf 
pointing out the various reference books. 


Action of student librarian talking to child. 


Action showing child talking to student librarian. 


— librarian shows child where the Readers’ Guide is 
ept. 


Student librarian talking to child. 


Close-up of front of Readers’ Guide. 


Close-up of page showing reference in Readers’ Guide. 
Pencil points to reference Glass. 


Close-up of page showing abbreviations in Readers’ Guide. 


Close-up of page showing magazine abbreviations in Read- 
ers’ Guide. 


Typewritten card showing translation of information on glass 
in the Readers’ Guide. 


Action showing child selecting magazine with the answer to 
the question looked up in the Readers’ Guide. 
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TITLING 
“Where are all the books about dogs?” 


“The card catalog is an index to all the 
books in the library.” 


“This is a subject card. It is called this 
because the subject appears first on 
the card.” 


“Where will I find a list of the presi- 
dents of the United States?” 


“Ninety per cent of all fact questions can 
be answered by using the dictionary 
or the World Almanac.” 


“Reference questions can be answered 


by using the books on the reference 
shelf.” 


“I am doing my long English paper on 


Glass. Will you show me how to 
find a recent article on that subject?” 


“The easy way to locate magazine ar- 
ticles is by using the Readers’ Guide. 
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PICTURES 


Close-up of magazine. 


TITLING 


Action showing child opening magazine up to the reference 


in the magazine. 


Close-up of page of magazine with reference on Glass. 


Child returns to library table to read in magazine. 


Child approaches desk and asks question. 


Action showing the student librarian answering the child’s 


question. 


Child asks another question. 


Action of student librarian answering question. 


Group picture of Library Club members at work. 


Library Club members at work in workroom. 


“When may students come to the library 
to check out books?” 


“The library is open every school day 
from 8:15A.M. to 11:45A.M. and 
from 12:15 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. Come 
in and let us be of service to you.” 


“When may I return my books?” 
“Any time when the library is open.”’ 


Library Club members at work. 


Poster picture showing book with sign—vVisit the Library. 





BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 


(Continued from page 329) 
ment, has stopped many a situation before it 
was well started. 

My first year as a school librarian is not 
so far past but what I remember the piled 
up desk I faced at the end of each day spent 
“disciplining” for all of six weeks. During 
that time I alternated as dizzily as a top 
from the sweetness and light ideal, through 
the hum of industry theory, to the pin-drop 
silence plan. The conflict in my own mind 
was far worse than any of the discipline 
problems which actually occurred. At the 
end of that time, I decided that no matter 
what the correctly scientific and educational 
theories were, I had before me immediate 
problems which could only be solved by my 
making up my own mind as to the best 
course to follow, and sticking to it. The 
theories. could be of help only as road signs. 
The hum of industry, I discovered, was very 
apt to degenerate into merely hum; the 
sweetness and light which I possessed was 
more likely to last through the years if I did 
not draw on it so heavily all at once. 

I evolved a slogan—patience, persistence, 
and poise! But I found my patience worn 
out by the amount of persistence needed, 
and the poise sadly lacking as a result. Then 
I worked out a formula—(1) correction, 
(2) conference, (3) temporary withdrawal 
of privileges, pending a second conference 
with a dean or principal, (4) permanent 
withdrawal of privileges. But there were so 
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many situations the formula didn’t fit. I still 
correct and confer and withdraw library 
privileges as a last resort. To do so is the 
only real punishment I can inflict, but it 
should be done more in sorrow than in 
anger, and with the knowledge and consent 
of higher authorities. 

Since I have stopped struggling against 
the idea of discipline, and have accepted the 
fact that it will always be with me, I get 
along better. After all, education has been 
defined as “the process which changes the 
behavior patterns of human beings.” Since 
most human beings are averse to change, 
especially if it is imposed upon them from 
without, the process cannot be accomplished 
without some effort and struggle on the edu- 
cator’s part. Therefore an educator might 
be defined as “that person who constantly 
engages in the struggle to change the be- 
havior of human beings less advanced in 
age, skills, thought, and behavior than him- 
self.” If that is what it is, school librarians 
cannot escape their responsibility to engage 
in that struggle. It is a fundamental prob- 
lem which will always be in every school 
library. 

My only recipe for it is much like the 
colored cook’s cake recipe: “Ah doesn’t 
measure nothing; Ah just puts in a pinch 
of this and a shake of that as Ah thinks best, 
and does a little stirring as Ah puts, and 
beats it all-up good at the last, and most 
times Ah gets a cake.” 
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Display for the Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


Ts posters in this photograph were 
made for the library of the Gardiner 
General Hospital, U.S. Army, in Chicago as 
a contribution by a copywriter and an artist 
of a local advertising concern. They there- 
fore represent professional work which many 
libraries might have difficulty in duplicating. 
There is the possibility, however, that a little 
judicious hinting might result in like contri- 
butions, particularly to hospital libraries. At 
any rate, the ideas expressed are applicable 
to other posters and other types of publicity. 
The purpose of the posters is threefold: 
to publicize the hospital library service; to 
interest the patients in reading; and to in- 
form the patients of the facilities and the 
time and place at which they are available. 
In each poster, the soldier sees himself por- 


trayed: the hospital beds, the G.I. lounging 
pyjamas (known to the men as “zoot suits’), 
even the slippers are familiar background to 
Army hospital patients and are correct in 
color and detail. The addition of incongruity 
coupled with the familiar in some posters 
(Shakespeare in G.I. pyjamas and a ruff) 
adds a touch of humour. Finally the colors 
are vivid—~even eye-shattering — yellows, 
reds, blues, greens, and, of course, the 
maroon of the ‘‘zoot suits.” 

The posters are not, of course, used as in 
the photograph. Ward posters are placed 
conspicuously in the wards themselves and 
are changed about from ward to ward to 
give variety. Reading room posters are placed 
in the Post Exchange, the barber shop, the 
recreation room, elevators, and other places 
where ambulatory patients congregate. 





HosPITAL LIBRARY POSTERS 


Soldiers can see themselves as others see them in these gay posters at the Gardiner General 
Hospital, U. S. Army, in Chicago 
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TALKING SHOP 


T'S a strange paradox —like starving amid 
plenty, or dying of thirst surrounded by water 
—this general decrease in library circulation in 
the midst of the biggest book boom the publish- 
ing industry has ever seen. Are the tools of our 
trade slipping through our fingers ? 

It is hardly likely that the mass of Americans 
are, with one accord, whether for pleasure or 
profit, turning to books; the increased literacy of 
our people, impressive as it is, is neither sudden 
enough nor recent enough to explain it, nor doés 
the greater remuneration of war jobs account al- 
together for the purchase rather than the borrow- 
ing of books. 

Mounting book sales in the face of a downward 
curve in library circulation apparently have less to 
do with demand than with supply, and are, in the 
article “The Boom in Books” in the November 
Fortune, frankly attributed to new methods of 
mass marketing: 

Americans are buying books in record numbers; retail- 
ers, faced with a shortage of pots and pans, toys and 
games, tires and auto accessories, are anxious to mect 
the demand. Regular bookshops are setting sales rec- 
ords, book-club memberships are high (ceilings have 
been put on some of them), and the subscription busi- 
ness is booming. . . Publishers, although they have 
suffered a 10 per cent cut in weight of paper, are hav- 
ing the tithe of their lives. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that people are 
buying books. Probably the truth of the matter is 
that most people don’t even think about wanting 
a book until it is poked right under their noses. 
That is demonstrated every day in libraries—the 
books we take from the back shelves, dust off, 
and put on a display rack near the desk vanish 
practically immediately, whether from borrowers’ 
idle curiosity or real desire to read nobody knows, 
but vanish they do, right into circulation. How 
our books would circulate it we got down to 
really publicizing them! 

That's what the publishers are doing these days 
with popular books. Not just publishing and list- 
ing them, with the usual advertising, but getting 
out special reprint and inexpensive editions and 
putting them, amid much fanfare, not only in 
regular bookstores but also in every other kind of 
shop that one could guess—and more. Who'd ever 
think of buying books at a gas station? Publish- 
ers did. Fortune reports that 

if you want a cheap reprint or a national best seller, 

you no more have to hunt up a bookstore than you 

have to find a tobacconist to buy cigarettes. National 
best sellers are usually available today at more than 

10,000 outlets, sometimes as many as 30,000; cheap 

reprints can be bought at some 70,000 newsstands, 

drugstores, five-and-ten’s, hardware and clothing stores, 
gasoline stations, and, of course, regular bookshops. 


Present emphasis is all on the new and the 
popular, but even so, what about libraries? They, 
too, have the new and the popular and—bargain 
among bargains—will lend them—free! 

The big book rush is on comparatively few 
titles, so “if you want a book of only moderate 
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popularity, you will probably have to search as 
far today as twenty years ago.” Unless you happen 
to think of the library. For here the library comes 
into its own and more than likely produces the 
desired book on the spot. 

The difference between the two types of book 
transaction is principally that of service: in one, 
the drugstore-counter stock results in quantity 
sales; in the other, personal attention is necessary 
for individual satisfaction. Is the library ready to 
take its place with one and forego the other? Or 
strive for a measure of participation in both? 

Quantity selling is comparatively new in the 
book world, and in spite of tremendous sales, 
there is considerable concern about the contents of 
books. To quote from Fortune again: 

In other fields, mass marketing and mass production 
have given Americans the best consumer goods in the 
world and at the lowest prices. Whether literature can 
stand radio and breakfast-food techniques is a question 
to be examined. . . The audience is ready, but what 
shall it read? Shall the minds of a literate people be 
dulled or awakened, appeased or challenged, regi- 
mented or made free? On the decision of American 
publishers rests not only their own future but the 
vitality and the taste of the nation. 

Here, it might seem, is the place where libra- 
rians comé into the picture. Trained purveyors of 
books, they can offer the best of the ages. For a 
scholar, one book; for a statesman, another; for a 
student, yet another. The books may be all from 
the same shelf, on the same subject perhaps, but 
each used to the best advantage — through the 
services of the librarian. 

And just when the librarian’s knowledge and 
skills seem to be most needed, the profession 
shares the general critical lack of personnel and 
finds ‘‘an alarming shortage’ of librarians. 

The New York Library Association goes even 
further than urging librarians to stick to their 
jobs. It has launched an active recruiting program 
to interest college and high school students in be- 
coming librarians. ‘““Are You Interested ?”’ asks an 
attractive little folder just published by NYLA: 

in service to other people and to the community? 

in books and the intellectual life? 

in educational work among adults? or among children? 

in a position that will make use of your individual 

knowledge and talents and creative ability? 

in a profession in which women as well as men can 

reach the very top? 

in a job assuring pleasant working conditions, congenial 

companionship, a fair salary, and security for the 

future? 

The folder sets forth an honest picture of the 
variety and interest and satisfactions. that mark the 
library profession. Although planned for distribu- 
tion throughout New York State, the folder is 
general in its interest and wide in its appeal. 
(Irene Smith, Brooklyn Public Library, will send 
a sample copy upon request.) The enthusiasm 
with which it is being distributed is an encourag- 
ing indication of the confidence of librarians in 
their profession as they seek to draw new talent 
into the ranks of librarianship. 
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HE Baulletin’s special Publicity Number last 

March was so well received, and so many 
librarians have asked us to do it again, that next 
March the Bulletin will have another issue featur- 
’ ing publicity in its many and varied phases. We 
invite you all to help. What was your most 
interesting or most successful publicity of 1943? 
Please tell us about it, in 500 words or less, and 
send along photographs, too, if you can. We'll 
need to have your material by January first, so 
please think it over now and get it off promptly. 
We would very much like to have your library 
represented this time. 


eo & & 


The National Library of Peru and the Lima 
Geographical Society suffered a disastrous fire on 
May 10, and many thousands of books and manu- 
scripts were destroyed. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment has set aside five million soles for a new 
building designed to hold eventually one million 
volumes, and many countries and institutions in 
the Americas are assisting in the rehabilitation of 
these important cultural institutions. 

In order to organize most effectively the co- 
operation in the United States of individuals, 
private institutions, and the government, the 
Secretary of State has appointed a Committee to 
Aid the National Library of Peru and the Lima 
Geographical Society. 

Sefior Jorge Basadre, the Director of the Na- 
tional Library of Peru, has informed representa- 
tives of the committee, who recently discussed 
with him in Lima the most useful and appropriate 
forms of assistance from this country, that the 
library particularly needs books in the following 
categories: 

(1) American classics in English, and Spanish transla- 

tions of them ; 
(2) Standard reference books ; 
(3) Books on librarianship and library problems ; 
(4) Books produced by United States authors on Latin 
American culture—particularly Peruvian culture ; 

(5) Books on teaching of the English language, in- 
cluding grammars, dictionaries and other teach- 
ing aides ; 

(6) Files of a few selected standard periodicals such 

as the Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, and Foreign 
Affairs. 
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... at random 


The Lima Geographical Society, in addition, 
desires to rebuild its collection of geographical! 
works on the nations of the world. 

On behalf of the committee, the chairman, 
Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, invites 
participation in this movement by presenting new 
or used books in good condition in the categories 
listed above. Presentation copies, appropriately 
inscribed by the authors, are especially welcome. 

All gifts should be marked “For the National 
Library of Peru” and sent to the Hispanic Founda- 
tion of the Library of Congress, where they will 
be acknowledged, preserved as a collection in a 
locked stack, and then presented as a unit to the 
National Library of Peru and the Lima Geo- 
graphical Society. A special bookplate is being 
devised and each volume will also bear the name 
of the donor. If two copies of the same book 
arrive from different sources, the duplicate copy, 
if not needed by the National Library or the 
Lima Geographical Society, will be presented to 
some other appropriate Peruvian library. If in 
doubt as to whether volumes are suitable, corre- 
spondence is suggested with the Secretary of the 
committee, Lewis Hanke, at the Hispanic Founda- 
tion of the Library of Congress. 


eo & & 


The Consul General at Sao Paulo reports that 
the Sao Paulo State Council of Libraries and 
Museums wishes to be put in touch with Amer- 
ican library organizations. Any library organiza- 
tions or associations that are interested may wish 
to exchange publications with the council. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Cecil M. P. 
Cross, Consul General, American Consulate, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 


oe BS & 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lisris 




















Fu simpson. 


Wonder what the Book-of-the-Month 
Club chose this time? 
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SANTA Has FuLtt PACK 


Santa Claus, made by a pupil in the art depart- 
ment, was painted on white cardboard and cut 
out. The red, white, and black of the Santa with 
his pack of colorful book jacket back strips made 
a very attractive and suggestive poster in the Lin- 


coln, Nebraska, High School. 


To meet the needs of readers asking for books 
that are not about the war, the November issue 
of the New York Public Library’s monthly publi- 
cation, Branch Library Book News, is made up of 
lists of novels, mystery stories, biographies, and 
essays that do not mention the war. A foreword 
in the leaflet explains that the recent trend away 
from war books among older people is natural and 
wholesome if people are to keep their perspective 
and their courage. The Branch Library Book 
News, called Books “Not about the War,” is 
available free at any branch of the New York 
Public Library, or it will be sent by mail if the 
request is accompanied by ten cents. 

eo & & 

A new printed booklet, How to Use an Encyclo- 
pedia, is obtainable for ten cents from the Quarrie 
Corporation, publishers of The World Book 
Encyclopedia. Based on the World Book, this 
revision of an earlier mimeographed booklet will 
aid librarians and teachers who are introducing 
boys and girls to encyclopedias in general. Ad- 
dress The Reference Library, The Quarrie Cor- 
poration, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 

The Katharine L. Sharp scholarship, which 
carries a stipend of $300 and exemption from 
tuition, will be awarded by the faculty of the 
University of Illinois Library School in March 
1944. The award is made for the second year of 
study in Library Science. Application should be 
filed with the Director of the School, R. B. 
Downs, Urbana, Ilfinois, before March 1. Appli- 
cation blanks may be secured upon request. 


eo & & 
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Who Walk Alone, national award winner in 
United States and England, was recently pre- 
sented by the author, Perry Burgess, in a “‘Book- 
vue” at the Museum of Modern Art. A unique 
method of presenting a novel to preview its 
dramatic possibilities, the book-vue was at the 
same time a satisfactory and easily adaptable 
method of book reviewing. A series of slides, 
covering the high lights of the story, were 
thrown upon the screen, accompanied by the 
reading of an outline or digest of the plot. The 
result was not only highly interesting, but also 
managed to embody much of the mood and 
atmosphere of the book. 

The School of Library Science of Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Philadelphia, is giving a short 
course in Special Library Methods this fall. 
Covering the fundamentals of library service 
adapted to the requirements of the special library, 
the work will train librarians and office assistants 
in business and industrial libraries in the best 
and quickest means of obtaining factual informa- 
tion and of making it available to their employers; 
enable them to improve techniques, and to gain 
a knowledge of new library methods and source 
materials. 


eo & & 





CHRISTMAS DISPLAY 


Norwood, Ohio, High School Library's 
colorful Santa Claus proved effective and 
unique in a hall display case 
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STAINED GLAss WINDOW 

The staff of the Regina Public Library, Sas- 
hatchewan, Canada, made this “stained glass’ 
window for their Christmas decoration. 

Our window was made by painting the design 
in poster paint on plain brown wrapping paper. 
Linseed oil was applied generously to the reverse 
side and allowed to dry and this made the picture 
translucent. The leaded effects were achieved by 
using black poster paint. 

The design of the Madonna and Child was en- 
larged from a small illustration in a book on 
stained glass, and the border and stars were added 
to fill out the side panels of the window. Yellow 
was used in the haloes and stars; pale blue for 
the Madonna's hood; green, purple, and red in 
her robes. The Child's clothes are white and the 
background is a rich blue. The flesh tones were 
obtained by mixing several colors. The complete 
window is about 7' x 8 and is very attractive in- 
side the library in the daytime and from the street 
after dark with the lights shining through. 

Readers may be interested in comparing this 
method with that used by the library in Nelson, 
B.C., and described in the December 1942 But- 
LETIN. 


The Bloomfield, Glen Ridge, and Montclair 
Public Libraries have consumated a plan of co- 
operative book service based on the regional 
interloan now used by public libraries in numer- 
ous districts of England and Wales. The service, 
which went into effect November 2nd, has been 
under study for the past six months. 

As strict gasoline rationing was continued, 1i- 
braries were more and more convinced that the 
cooperative plan would help many discouraged 
library borrowers. In the area embraced by the 
three municipalities there have been numerous 
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pockets where the present transportation provi- 
sions and the natural flow of traffic make the 
public library in a reader's own town an incon- 
venient one to use. By this newly adopted 
service readers under present war conditions will 
not be hampered by town boundary lines from 
borrowing books easily. 

The new plan establishes inter-library member- 
ships, permitting borrowing from neighboring 
libraries as well as the use of their reference 
rooms. Regular library cards will be issued by any 
one of the three libraries to any member in good 
standing in one of the other libraries of the 
group. This plan does not include high school 
students as they are served by their own school 
libraries. This plan was worked out by the li- 
brarians, and the three Boards of Trustees have 
given approval to the adoption of the system for 
a trial period. 

eC ee & 

A Books and Authors for Bonds Rally climax- 
ing a drive in which over $2,000,000 in war 
bonds was sold by Indiana libraries, highlighted 
the joint convention of the Indiana Library Asso- 
ciation and Indiana Library Trustee's Association 
in Indianapolis, October 6-8. 

Special guests who spoke on the rally program 
were Ilka Chase, star of the radio, screen, and 
stage and author of a best-selling autobiography ; 
Carl Van Doren, historian and _ biographer; 
Franklin P. Adams, columnist, humorist, and 
widely known as one of three regular members 
of the ‘Information Please’ radio program; and 
Cleo Dawson whose novel She Came to the Valle) 
was published the day before the meeting. A 
group of Indiana authors headed by Meredith 
Nicholson also shared the stage. 

Admittance was by tickets provided to any 
individual purchasing a war bond through an 
Indiana library. Awards were made to libraries 
selling the most bonds in five population groups 
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JUNIOR LIBRARIANS 


SECTION" 


Service on the Home Front 


RE you anxious to “get into the fight” in the 

world conflict which is now raging? Are 
you one of the Juniors who have complained 
about the “lack of opportunity” for the younger 
members of our profession? If so, and you are 
honestly anxious to do something, now is your 
time to shine. 

The first step toward action is very simple— 
merely to answer “yes” to two questions—(1) do 
you believe that “books are weapons’? and (2) 
are you concerned about the- postwar world? 
Every librarian is needed now and is just as im- 
portant in the fight to preserve a democratic way 
of life as the soldier who fights on the battlefield 
with gunpowder and bayonet. 

Those Juniors who are still serving on the 
home front should rejoice at the opportunity given 
us to prove our worth as librarians; to fulfill, in 
some measure, our obligations to the community 
of readers and potential readers whom we serve; 
to make available the body of knowledge con- 
tained in the printed word. There have always 
been opportunities for those showing initiative, 
and willing to accept responsibility. The older 
librarians have not wanted to carry the load alone. 
And now it is imperative that we all work to- 
gether, every one to‘the limit of his ability and 
capacity. 

All librarians have been thinking about the 
postwar world. We know that the books in our 
care are powerful weapons in this war of ideas 
and ideals, and strong tools for laying the foun- 
dations upon which the postwar world will be 
built. We also have our own postwar planning— 
planning for libraries and library service. 

Have you, as a Junior, considered that when 
those postwar plans are put into operation, you 

* Junior Members are invited to contribute to this sec- 
tion. Correspondence and contributions should be sent to 
Katharine M. Holden, Chairman, Junior Members Round 


Table of A.L.A., Yonkers Public Library, Yonkers 2, 
New York. 
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KATHARINE M. HOLDEN 


Editor 





may no longer be a Junior, but one of the ‘older 
librarians,” and upon you may fall the responsi- 
bility of putting those plans into operation? 
There is much groundwork to be done; many sur- 
veys and studies to be made. Here is your second 
great opportunity of the moment. Since you will 
inevitably have a part in putting postwar plans 
for libraries into operation in the future, it be- 
hooves you to see that you also have a part in 
developing those plans now. 


?? Projects ?? 

Our one aim, at present, is to help win the war 
and win the peace. To that end we must all work 
together—Juniors with older librarians; librarians 
with soldiers and industrial workers. It may be 
that someone will think of a particular job that 
we, as Juniors, are specially fitted or able to do. 
Your chairman will welcome suggestions for a 
project, if it is a job that needs to be done now 
and can be done well by us. 

The chairman would also like to hear about 
projects which are now being undertaken by any 
chapters of JMRT. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


The chairman takes pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of Virginia B. Mann, Reference 
Assistant, Yonkers Public Library, Yonkers 2, 
New York, as the secretary-treasurer of JMRT 
for 1943-44, 

Communications regarding membership and 
dues should be sent to the secretary-treasurer. 
A.L.A. members who are not yet thirty-five years 
old will be welcomed as members of JMRT. In- 
dividual dues are only twenty-five cents. Chapter 
membership is open to municipal, state, and re- 
gional groups upon the payment of three dollars. 


It has not been thought necessary to have a 
coordinator this year. Since the chairman will not 
have the task of planning a national meeting, it is 
felt that the duties of coordinator will best help 
her to maintain contact with our organization. 
Juniors who have something vital and timely to 
say are asked to send the same to the chairman. 
We are not, however, looking for ‘space-filling’ 
items in these days of paper shortage. This page 
will appear again only when there is something 
stimulating and worth while to be said. If it is 
unusually worth while, your contribution may even 
appear in the front of the Bulletin! So if you are 
bursting with something you want to say, please 
send it along to your chairman. 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Mrs 
Brainard Cheney, 3418 Highwood Drive, S.E. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. BRONSON, WitFrip S. The Grasshopper 
Book. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1943. 128p. 
$1.75 

2. CONGER, ELIZABETH MALLETT. American 
Warplanes. New York, Holt, c1943. 161p. $2 

3. LARIAR, LAWRENCE, ed. Best Cartoons of 
the Year 1943. New York, Crown Publishers, 
1943. 128p. $2 

4. LENDE, HELGA, comp. Directory of Activi- 
ties for the Blind in the United States and Can- 
ada. Sth ed. New York, American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc., 1943. 149p. $1.25 

5. Rug, ELoise, comp. Subject Index to Books 
for Intermediate Grades. First Supplement. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1943. 197p. 
$2.50 

6. SCHOENGOLD, Morris D., ed. Encyclopedia 
of Substitutes and Synthetics. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, c1943. 382p. $10 

7. SHAPLEY, HARLOw, ed. A Treasury of Sci- 
ence. New York, Harper, c1943. 716p. $3.95 

8. SIEGMEISTER, Exige, ed. The Music Lover's 
Handbook. New York, William Morrow, 1943. 
817p. $4 

9. SroKowsKI, LEopotp. Music for All of 
Us. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1943. 340p. 
$2.50 

10. TANNEHILL, IVAN Ray. Weather around 
the World. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1943, 200p. $2.50 

11. THOMPSON, ELIZABETH H. A.L.A. Glos- 
sary of Library Terms. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1943. 159p. $3.50 

12. Webster's Biographical Dictionary. 1st ed. 
A dictionary of names of noteworthy persons with 
pronunciations and concise biographies. Spring- 
field, G. & C. Merriam, c1943. 1697p. $6.50 

13. Weiss, JACK E., ed. 1021 Answers to In- 
dustrial Health and Safety Problems. Cleveland, 
Occupational Hazards, Inc., 1943. 699p. $10 


_ spite of the war and the paper shortage, there 
have been a number of significant and useful 
reference books published since this time last 
year, beginning with the Britannica World Atlas, 
with its two rather confusing editions. Then there 
was Adams’ Historical Atlas of the United States, 
an excellent companion volume to the Dictionary 
of American History. And in the field of litera- 
ture, Burke and Howe’s American Authors~and 
Their Books is invaluable for quick identification 
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of authors and titles. Another in music is Bur- 
rows and Redmond’s Symphony Themes for one 
hundred well chosen selections. It would be pos- 
sible to name many more before discussing new 
titles just issued, outstanding among the latter 
being 


Webster’s Biographical Dictionary * 


Intended primarily for English-speaking users, 
this handily thumb-indexed, stoutly bound volume 
includes 40,000 concise biographies with emphasis 
on British and American names, though all coun- 
tries and periods are covered. Besides pronuncia- 
tion, the Dictionary provides syllabic division of 
surnames. In its compilation the editors have con- 
sulted a large number of published sources and 
competent specialists, and emphasis has been placed 
on historical and literary figures with little attempt 
to include the names of all persons prominent in 
sports, motion pictures, theater and radio. It is 
prefaced by an excellent guide to pronunciation 
and in the back appear tables listing United States 
officials, together with those for the British Em- 
pire, Egypt, Europe, Asia, and Latin America, 
arranged chronologically under each category. 
Though the information furnished under each 
name is necessarily brief it is an excellent source 
for quick biographical reference. 


New A.L.A. Publications 


The A.L.A. Glossary of Library Terms” in- 
cludes technical terms generally used in American 
libraries together with selected terms in related 
fields, as archives, bibliography, printing and pub- 
lishing, paper, binding, illustration and prints. 
Appendixes give tables of book and type sizes 
and a brief list of abbreviations. The excellent 
definitions should not only clarify library proce- 
dures but in many cases might well be used as 
standards or as suggestions for improving library 
service. Does your business branch meet these 
specifications? For according to the glossary it is 
“easily accessible to the downtown section, fur- 
nishing for business and commercial interests of a 
city a working collection of books, directories, 
services, and other pertinent materials.” In the 
care of your collection do you follow this defini- 
tion of repairing? ‘The partial rehabilitation of a 
worn book, the amount of work done being /es: 
than the minimum involved in rebinding. . .”” In 
other words, this is a book for careful reading as 
well as for casual consultation. 

The first supplement to Rue’s Subject Index to 
Books for Intermediate Grades*® analyzes 600 new 
titles issued mainly from 1940 to 1943. The com- 
piler emphasizes the new trends in curricula in 
such fields as Latin America, American life, avi- 
ation, and radio. Some stories have been indexed 
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under names of states to aid in studying various 
phases of American life. The only new Rama is 
the inclusion of Dewey Decimal class numbers in 
the list of books indexed. 


The Air and Those Who Fly in It 


Remarkable photographs and an excellent style 
of writing distinguish Mr. Tannehill’s Weather 
around the World.” In it are combined for the 
general reader concise factual information and in- 
teresting detail about winds, waves, clouds, storms, 
ocean currents, waterspouts, and all other weather 
phenomena. A special reference feature is the de- 
scription of weather in 185 key places. The au- 
thor, formerly chief of the Marine Division of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, is one of the rare special- 
ists who can convey technical detail, easily under- 
stood, and at the same time not give the impres- 
sion that he is writing down for the layman. 


Also profusely illustrated is Conger’s American 
Warplanes,? written for children under twelve. 
Because it covers all the famous fighters, bombers, 
scouting, training, and other types of planes, be- 
cause it is written in clear, simple language, it 
makes a reference book which children will like 
to use. 


Even younger children will find Bronson’s 
Grasshopper Book* not only instructive but en- 
gaging, its illustrations by the author both accu- 
rate and amusing. Grasshoppers, katydids, crickets, 
and their less desirable cousins, the roaches, are 
discussed from egg stage to the grave in an excel- 
lent companion volume to the same writer’s Won- 
der World of Ants. 


Music 


A well known American musician once said, 
“Only musicians can understand music, and they 
have something better to do than to write books 
about it.”” Leopold Stokowski attempts to give the 
lie to this statement in his Music for All of Us,® 
in which he describes the spiritual, mental, emo- 
tional, and physical sides of music, not to men- 
tion such technical aspects as radio and recording. 
The reference value of the book is not in its 
rhapsodic introductory chapters on the nature, 
soul, heart, and physical beauty of music but in 
the calmer discussions of architectonics, balance 
and distortion, the orchestra and conducting. 

While Stokowski’s purpose is to make music 
lovers of us all, Elie Siegmeister presents over 
150 contributions by 52 outstanding musical fig- 
ures to those who are already in that desirable 
state. The Music Lover's Handbook* covers al- 
most every phase of music in seven sections— 
fiddle strings and ballads, how music is made, in 
the concert hall, high C’s and pirouettes, meet the 
composers, in our time, and music of America. It 
assumes that there is no fundamental difference 
between serious music and jazz, or between these 
two and folk music. While some fastidious per- 
sons may deplore such catholic taste, reference 
librarians will be glad to have in one handy vol- 
ume the brief essays\ by authorities such as those 
on Beethoven and Brahms by Olin Downes, on 
the modern symphony by Aaron Copland, on 
swing by Louis Armstrong, though most of the 
essays are abridged from books already published. 
In fact, The Music Lover’s Anthology might be a 
more accurate title. 
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Science 


Much the same approach is used by Harlow 
Shapley in A Treasury of Science" for arranged 
under large sections such as science and the sci- 
entist, the physical world, the world of life, are 
extracts from the writings of eminent scientists 
and of some not so eminent but possessed of a 
readable style. Though most of the writers are 
modern, Copernicus and Galileo are represented. 
On the whole it will probably be more useful in 
the general collection than on the reference shelves. 


While Shapley states that his compilation does 
not aim to be encyclopedic, Mr. Schoengold has 
edited for the Philosophical Library a volume 
called Encyclopedia of Substitutes and Synthetics * 
in the same cheap format used for the Dictionary 
of Biochemistry, reviewed in an earlier issue of 
this bulletin. It is hard to understand why the 
publishers have left so much space between each 
entry unless it is intended that the user of the 
book shall write in information which has been 
omitted. It is intended for industrial and labora- 
tory chemists who are in search of new and im- 
proved imaterials and it is they who will have to 
decide on its usefulness. 


Work with the Blind 


Many librarians will welcome the new edition 
of the Directory of Activities for the Blind in the 
United States and Canada* which includes preven- 
tion of blindness organizations and sight-saving 
classes as well. The longest section is devoted to 
state and local agencies arranged by state. Details 
concerning function and organization and names 
of important officials are given for each agency. 
Also useful is the list and accompanying chart 
showing geographical areas served by the 27 dis- 
tributing libraries for the Library of Congress in 
lending Braille, Moon, and talking books. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 

The response to the request for the source of 
Goody Blake and the one about “toil of the day 
will seem nothing’’ was so overwhelming that it 
is hoped that the following Fugitives will be an- 
swered as quickly. 

25. Who wrote the songs from which 
phrases are taken? 
to never see thy face again 
in my hand there steals another 
These snatches occur in the mind of Molly Bloom 
in James Joyce’s Ulysses (Modern Library edition, 
p. 723, 725). 
26. What is the source of the following lines? 
Naught is the squire, when the king is nigh; 
Withdraws the star, when dawns the sun’s brave 
light. 


the following 





Seven Score Bird Songs 


By WILLIAM BACON EVANS 


The author has done a remarkable piece of work in imitating 
the bird songs in his verse. They achieve the difficult combi- 
nation of ingenuity and beauty. ‘‘Your work has given me a 
vast amount of pleasure.’’—Otis Skinner. 


Cloth, $3.50, From Your Bookstore 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 
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“God Rest You. ... 


ET nothing you dismay.” As surely as 

another Christmas season rolls around in its 
regular course, so surely will there come a time 
of peace to those who meet the troubles of war 
undismayed. Yet, even now, as we wage a war 
for Victory, we must also wage a war for peace. 
As the strife of battle spreads further over time 
and space, it becomes increasingly clear that 
today’s adolescents will have a part in the war 
for peace when they are adults. The realization 
of this condition is shown, says Frances Clarke 
Sayers of the New York Public Library, in “a 
new emphasis on strength and courage in the 
things said to children.” Using this new strength 
and courage, librarians and teachers alike, through 
their knowledge of children and of fact-giving 
materials, must help today’s youth plan the war 
for peace. 


Through Pamphlets 


Since pamphlets give new material in brief 
form they are especially helpful in planning the 
campaign for peace. Norma Olin Ireland, Di- 
rector of the Ireland Indexing Service, El Monte, 
California, has prepared the following summary 
of types of pamphlet materials and list of dis- 
tributing agencies: 

AGENCIES: Usual sources of current pamphlet 
buying having been given in a previous article 
(“Pamphlet Sources for the School Librarian,”’ 
Wilson Library Bulletin 15:330-331 December, 
1940), we shall list only some of the direct 
agencies which issue postwar material in pamphlet 
form. For more complete sources see: (1) Gallo- 
way, George, Post-War Planning; Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1942; (2) Organizations Working in 
the Field of Post-War Reconstruction. Bulletin 
of the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, and (3) Post-War Planning, a Survey of 
Recent Organizational Activities. International Stu- 
dent Union, 1942. Representative agencies are: 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
American Association of University Women. 1634 I St., 


N.W., Washington, D.C. 
American Council on Public 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
American Economic Foundation. 

New York City 
American Friends Service Committee. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Affairs. 2153 Florida 


295 Madison Avenue, 


20 South Twelfth 


* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is foapeeen under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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American Jewish Committee: Research Institute on Peace 
and Post-War Problems. 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 

American Peace Society. 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. * 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 700 Jack 
son Place, Washington, D.C. 
Catholic Association for International Peace. 1312 Massa 


chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Church Peace Union. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 8 West 
40th Street, New York City 


Council for Democracy. 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 

Council for Social Action of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches. 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 

Council on Foreign Relations. 45 East 65th Street, New 
York City 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 


Committee to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 


Peace. 295 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Foreign Policy Association. 22 East 38th Street, New 
York City 

International Student Union. 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City 


National Opinion Research Center. University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado 

National Peace Conference (Federation of 38 Organiza 
tions). 8 West 40th Street, New York City 

Post-War World Council. 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
New York City 

Twentieth Century Fund. 
York City 

United Nations Information Office. 610 
New York City 

World Peace Foundation. 
Massachusetts 

For all government agencies, address Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 


30 Rockefeller 


Plaza, 
330 West 42nd Street, New 
Fifth Avenue, 


40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 


CLASSIFICATION: Samplings of each of four 
classifications: (1) General works, (2) Govern- 
ment documents, (3) Periodicals, including re- 
prints, and (4) Radio forums. Only more recent 
and important series and titles are listed. Dates 
are given when they appear on the pamphlets 


1. GENERAL WORKS 


America’s Peace Aims, a Committee Report. Catholi 
Association for International Peace. 
Atlantic Charter—8 Point Declaration. Reprint, from 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1941. 

Atlantic Charter . with Summary of Recommenda 
tions of the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. The Commission. 

Aufricht, H. General Bibliography on International Or- 
ganization and Post-War Reconstruction. Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace. 

Bates, S. M. Half of Humanity: Far Eastern People 
and Problems. Church Peace Union, 1942. 

Brodie, Fawn M. Peace Aims and Post-War Planning. 
World Peace Foundation, 1942. 

Chase, Stuart. Perspectives. What Kind of War? Is the 
New Deal Lost? Post-War World Council. 
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Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. First, 
Second and Third Reports, 1940-1943. 

Dean, Vera Micheles. European Agreements for Post- 
War Reconstruction. Foreign Policy Association, 1941. 

. The Struggle for World Order. Foreign Policy 
Association, 1941. 

Dulles, J. F. Peace 
Conference, 1942. 

Federal Council of Churches. Committee to Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. A Message from 
the National Study Conference on the Churches and 
4 Just and Durable Peace. The Council, 1942. 

Haile, Pennington. After the War—Plans and Problems. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 





with Platitudes. ational Peace 


Holcombe, Arthur N. Dependent Areas in the Post- 
War World. World Peace Foundation, 1942. 
. Eastern Europe and the United ‘States. World 





Peace Foundation, 1942. 

Johnson, J. W. The Coming Generation in Europe. 
Post-War World Council, 1942. 

Kirk, G. and Sharp, W. R. Uniting Today and Tomor- 
row. Foreign Policy Association, 1942. 

Looking Toward the Post-War World. Statement of the 
Friends Conference on Peace and Reconstruction. Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, 1942. 

Motherwell, Hiram. Rebuilding Europe—after 
Public Affairs Committee, 1943. 

National Peace Conference. Bricks 
Government to Win the Peace. 
mittee, 1943. 

National Planning Association. Planning Pamphlets. 

The New World (Democracy in Action Pamphlet). 
Council for Democracy. 

Peace Aims, a Program for the Churches. 
Union, 1941. 

Special Graphic Supplement on Current and Post-War 
Problems. National Opinion Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1942. (Other reports also). 

Stewart, Maxwell S. After the War. Public 
Committee, 1942. 

Thomas, Norman. World Federation, 
Difficulties? Post-War World Council. 

Villard, Oswald G. Disarmament in the 
World. Post-War World Council, 1942. 

Weinfeld, A. Towards a United States of 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. 

What Peace Plans Should We Make Now So That Free 
Enterprise Will Survive the War? American Economic 
Foundation. 

Willard, O. G. Disarmament in the Post-War World. 
Post-War World Council, 1942. 

You Can Win the Peace Now. Post-War World Council, 
1943, 


2. GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


The chief government agency concerned with 
postwar planning has been the National Resources 
Planning Board. Unfortunately this board has 
been dissolved. However, many of its pamphlets 
are still available from the Government Printing 
Office. The best are: After Defense, What? 
Better Cities, Federal Aids to Local Planning, 
International Economic Development, Postwar 
Planning, a Bibliography, and The Role of the 
Housebuilding Industry. 

The Office of War Information issues many 
pamphlets necessary to every library's files. 
Toward New Horizons is a series which includes: 
The World Beyond the War, Proposals for a 
Free World, and The Peace for Which We Fight. 
Othets are: The Thousand Million, Victory (a 
weekly bulletin) and The War and Human 
Freedom. 

Representative of other government departments 
and bureaus are: Children Bear the Promise of a 
Better World (Children’s Bureau); Peace and 
War, U.S. Foreign Policy, 1931-1941 (Department 
of State); A Graphic History of the War, Sept. 1, 
1939 to May 10, 1942 (War Department); and 
Small Town Manual for Community Action (De- 
partment of Commerce). 


Vie tory. 


for Building World 
Public Affairs Com- 


Church Peace 


Affairs 
What Are the 
Post-War 


Europe. 
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3. PERIODICALS, REPRINTS 


Numerous periodicals have devoted 
articles and issues to postwar planning. 
are among the most important: 


A.L.A. Bulletin (American Library Association) Feb., 
1942 and Dec., 1941 issues on postwar planning for 
libraries, in reprints. ‘ 

Annals of American Academy (American Academy of 
Political and Social Science) July 1940, July 1941, 
Nov., 1941, in reprints. 

Antioch Review (Antioch College) Fall 1941 issue. 

Atlantic Monthly (Atlantic Monthly Press) January 1942, 
reprint. 

Booklist (American Library Association) 
1942 and May 1, 1942 issues. 

Building America. December 1940 issue. 

Common Sense. April 1942 issue, reprinted by Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

Foreign Affairs (Council on Foreign Relations) 

Foreign Policy Reports (Foreign Policy Association) 

Fortune Magazine (Time, Inc., New York City) 
1941, Nov., 1941, Aug., 1941 and Jan., 
(United States in a New World Series, reprints) 

Free World (International Free World Association, 
New York (¢ ity) 

International Conciliation (Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace) 

Peace Action (National Council on Post-War Problems, 
Washington) 

Post-War World Council. 
Council) 

Public Policy Digest (National Planning Association) 

Research and Post-War Planning; United Nations Revieu 
(United Nations Information Service) 

Social Action (Council for Social Action of 
tional and Christian Churches) 

Saturday Review of Literature. March 20, 

Threshold (international Student Union) 

Victory (Office of War Information) 

Virginia Quarterly Review. Winter 1942, reprint. 

World Affairs, formerly Advocate of Peace (American 
Peace Society) 


4. RADIO FORUMS 


Radio forums are an important source for peace 
information, especially timely for debaters, cover- 
ing a wealth of material. The five most important 
forums and typical titles are: 
The American Forum of the Air. 

Inc., 810 

DA. 

The Airplane’s Role in Post-War Transportation 
An International Police Force 
For This We Fight, a series of broadcasts produced by 
NBC’s Inter-American University of the Air, in 
collaboration with the Committee to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace, and the Twentieth Century Fund. 
Food and Health in the Future 
Peace through World Trade 
Round Table of the University of Chicago, 
in cooperation with NBC. 
The Senate and Foreign Policy 
Race Tensions 
Town Meeting. Bulletin of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air. 
What Kind of World Order do We Want? 
Should Women Relinquish Their Industrial Jobs to 
Men After Victory? 
Wake Up, America! American Economic Foundation. 
Canada and the U.S. in the Post-War World 
From Cradle to Grave? 
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TULSA’S INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN PETROLEUM LIBRARY 
By Bradford A. Osborne t 


ULSA, often called “The oil capital of the 

world,” is headquarters for forty-four major 
oil companies, over a hundred oil field equipment 
manufacturers, and ten major petroleum trade as- 
sociations. With the exception of Houston, Texas, 
there are more petroleum geologists in Tulsa than 
in any other city in the world. 

In 1923 a small group of engineers and pe- 
troleum technologists who had been in the habit 
of meeting in Mrs. Baldwin's Tea Room. in the 
Elks’ Building in Tulsa, Oklahoma, formed an 
organization which they called The Technical Club 
of Oklahoma. The first project of the club was 
the creation of a technical library for the use of 
members and others. The Board of Directors of 
the Tulsa Public Library set aside a room on the 
third floor of the main library building and a 
nucleus collection of about five hundred volumes 
contributed by the club members was installed. 
The library engaged the services of a graduate of 
the University of Colorado and of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Florence Lundell, to organize and super- 
vise the new technical department. 


Twenty years later, the Tulsa Public Library's 
Technical Department has what is believed to be 
the most complete collection of petroleum litera- 
ture in the world—virtually every book on pe- 
troleum in the English language. In addition to 
technical treatises, histories, and trade catalogs, 
the collection includes books about petroleum 
written for children, books of verse on oil, biog- 
raphies of oil men, and novels about the industry. 
Several hundred old photographs of early oil fields 
and equipment have been borrowed from time to 
time by publishers to illustrate articles. The De- 
partment maintains a virtually complete set of 
United States Geological Survey and Bureau of 
Mines publications. Bulletins from all the state 
geological surveys and a nearly complete collection 
of Canadian Geological Survey publications are 
also on file. 

Since changes in petroleum technology occur 
frequently, periodicals are tremendously important 
to a library of this type. About 300 technical 
magazines are received and of these one-fourth 
pertain to petroleum or geology. The department 
is especially proud of its back files of chemical 
and petroleum magazines, all of which are bound. 
There are more than 5,000 bound volumes on the 
shelves at the present time. 





* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and _ contributions should 
be addressed to the editor of ‘“The Special Librarian’: 
Margaret Bonnell, Assistant Librarian, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

+ Head, Technical Department, Tulsa Public Library, 
Tein. Oklahoma ; author, Index to Sources for Petroleum 
tatistics. 
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Soon after the department was organized an 
index to magazine articles on petroleum was 
started. This card file now contains over 97,000 
entries and is the largest petroleum subject index 
in the world. From it comprehensive bibliog- 
raphies on petroleum technology are compiled and 
mimeographed. These bibliographies, now listed 
in the Bibliographical Index, the Industrial Arts 
Index, and some oil journals, have been requested 
from such distant places as Iran and Australia. 

Visiting librarians are surprised to find that this 
department does not maintain a vertical file. All 
pamphlet material considered worth while is cata- 
loged and items are bound separately or in a 
pamphlet volume holding a number of pamphlets 
on the same subject. 

The technical department has received two im- 
portant gifts since it was. established. The first, in 
1925, was the Edward M. Shepard geology library 
which was purchased by a group of Tulsans and 
presented to the Public Library. The acquisition 
of this 3,000-volume collection necessitated mov- 
ing the technical department to larger quarters. 
In 1941 the Tulsa Geological Society purchased 
and presented to the library a nearly complete col- 
lection of Canadian Geological Survey publica- 
tions, including the earliest surveys made a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Early in 1942, microfilm and photo-copying 
equipment was installed to take care of frequent 
requests for copies of articles, etc., on petroleum 
or geology. This photographic service, carried on 
by the technical department staff, has permitted 
research men, oil companies, and libraries else- 
where in the United States to benefit from the 
resources of this internationally known petroleum 
library. 

As its present contribution to Victory the tech- 
nical department is constantly aiding geologists 
who are seeking to increase America’s oil pro- 
duction and reserves by new oil discoveries and 
secondary recovery methods. During the past sum- 
mer the department compiled a 45-page bibliog- 
raphy on Secondary Recovery Methods which was 
published by the Production Division of the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War and distributed 
all over the United States. On several occasions 
Federal government agencies in Washington and 
elsewhere have requested and received information 
from the resources of the petroleum collection. 
Members of the huge staff of the local office of 
the U.S. Army Engineers use the petroleum, geo- 
logical, and engineering collections daily. Last but 
not least, the very complete and up-to-date collec- 
tion of circulating books on aircraft factory work 
and related subjects has helped hundreds of em- 
ployees of the giant Douglas bomber plant in 
Tulsa to learn their jobs better and faster. 
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asked for constantly — because 


1. Rider publications have been recog- 
nized as authoritative within the radio 
industry for over twenty years. 
2. They are used today for training, 
in all branches of the Armed Service. 
3. They are used as textbooks by 
leading technical schools and colleges 
(names on request) and are circulated 
by outstanding libraries. 4. They are 
advertised, month after month in na- 
tional radio and electronic magazines. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 
Accepted authority on subject..... 338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio...... 138 pp.—$1.50 
SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 
Basic method of radio maintenance. 
English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 
Spanish ed. 385 pp.—$3.50 
THE METER AT WORK 


An elementary text on meters..... 152 pp.—$1.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair....... 243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical.......... 179 pp.—$2.00 


AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 
—also automatic tuning systems...!43 pp.—$!.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
— foundation for epvanees study on 
ting Currents in Rad 1o Receivers,’’ 
«& ignment,’’ on ‘“‘Auto- 
matic Volume Control,”” on “‘D-C Voltage 


Distribution.” Hard bindings.......... 90c each 
A- . CALCULATION CHARTS 
‘aster than a slide rule........... 160 pp.—$7.50 


sa RIDER MANUALS—NOW IN XIII 
VOLUMES 


Reference books giving circuit diagrams and 
data on Radio Receivers—used by profes- 
sional radio servicemen in all parts of the 
world, 


Send Today for New Catalog 








JOHN F. RIDER 
Publisher, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
€xport Division: Rocke-Intetnational Elec. Corp. 
13 E. 40th St., New York City + Cable: ARLAB 
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Northern 
FISHES 


EDDY AND SURBER 


First authoritative and comprehensive 
study of more than 150 fresh-water 
fishes, NORTHERN FISHES, With 
Special Reference to the Fishes of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley, will be a 
standard reference of the ichthyologist 
and conservationist in every part of the 
country for years and will delight legions 
of fishing enthusiasts. 


“Fisherman’s Luck” is the entertaining 
first chapter. Other chapters key and 
describe native and exotic species; dis- 
cuss their environment, food, and habits; 
report results of recent research in fish 
ecology; present entirely new material on 
lake surveys and fish population; and 
discuss lake improvement and conserva- 
tion. 93 illustrations, 9 in full color. 
242 pp., index, bibliography. $4.00 


American Silvics and 
Silviculture 


by Edward G. Cheyney. The first comprehen- 
sive compilation of known facts about the 150 
commercially most important American forest 
species, their regional distribution, require- 
ments, and general characteristics, including 
hardiness, tolerance, and reproductive habits. 
38 illustrations. $5. 


Butterflies 


by Ralph W. Macy and Harold H. Shepard. 
‘Useful alike to the student and the serious 


amateur. . . . Sufficiently scientific to satisfy 
the one and sufficiently popularized to please 
the other.’’ Science ews Letter. 81 illus- 
trations, 29 in color. $3.50 
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Council Meeting 


HE Executive Board at its meeting on October 

9-11 voted not to set the time and place 
for the next Council meeting because there is 
not sufficient war-related business to justify call- 
ing a meeting. 


Resolution on Dr. Keppel 


The Executive Board has adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: “In the death of Dr. Frederick 
P. Keppel, American libraries lost one of their 
best friends. He is remembered with gratitude 
and honor by all and with affection by those 
who knew him well.” ; 


Trustees of the American Library 
in Paris 


The following persons were reappointed 
trustees of the American Library in Paris by the 
A.L.A. Executive Board: Perrin C. Galpin, J. 
Dwight Harris, Theodore Rousseau, John R. 
Simpson, and Edward A. Sumner. 


Proposed Public Library Division 


Carl Vitz has been asked by the Executive 
Board to initiate a petition for the organization 
of an A.L.A. division of public libraries. 


Demobilization and Readjustment 


President-Elect Carl Vitz, at the request of 
other officers, has prepared a memorandum on 
what libraries can do to assist in the readjust- 
ment of ex-service men and women and war 
industry workers. A second draft of the memo 
is being prepared and will be sent to all mem- 
bers of the Council for criticism. Extra copies 
of the memo are available for free distribution 
on request to Eleanor Burke, A.L.A., 520 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


Rockefeller Grant 


The Rockefeller Foundation has granted the 
A.L.A. $5,000 for the preparation of a “Guide to 
Comparative Literature and Intercultural Rela- 
tions.” It is planned to supply a considerable 
number of copies of the guide to the Committee 
on Libraries in War Areas for distribution abroad. 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


Harold English, Editor of A.L.A. Publications 
since 1935, resigned on October 8 to become 
manager of the Book Division of Monsen-Chi- 
cago, Typographers. 
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A. L. A. NOFES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Pauline Shipp Love, editorial assistant, suc- 

ceeds Mr. English as Editor of Publications. 
_ The position vacated by Mrs. Love has been 
filled by Dorothy M. Johnson who has been tem- 
porary editorial assistant on the A.L.A. Bulletin 
since March. 

Byron C. Hopkins, who has been for the past 
year in the Army Air Force Technical Training 
Command, returned to his position as editor of 
the A.L.A. Bulletin on September 15. 

Lucile Deaderick, Editor during Mr. Hopkins’ 
military leave, has been made Associate Editor 
of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 

Kathryn P. Mier, Assistant in the Public Li- 
brary Division, has been appointed Acting Statis- 
tical Assistant. Miss Mier will devote part time 
to each of her positions. 





LoOcAL PrRopuCcTs CHRISTMAS TREE 

Parmly Billings Memorial Library, in Billings, 
Montana, had a Christmas tree which was really 
a branch of the Local Products Tree which the 
Cincinnati Public Library decorated on a much 
larger scale a few years ago. We used the idea in 
order to advertise the resources of the library to 
businessmen. It also acquainted Billings people 
with the number of products manufactured locally. 

There were twenty exhibitors and the exhibits 
included breakfast food, bread, gingerbread men, 
wrought iron candlesticks, scrapbooks, flour, 
sugar, candy canes, victory emblems, weaving, 
shampoo, soap powder, and petroleum products. 
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The Pied Piper Broadcasts 


A volume of childhood’s favor- 
ite fairy tales, made into plays 
for single program or series 
broadcasting. Here are Rip 
Van Winkle, The Town Mouse 
and the Country Mouse, Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
Dick Whittington, The Sleeping 
Beauty, Aladdin and the Won- 
derful Lamp, and The Three 
Little Pigs. Some are continued 
over 3 or 4 programs, providing 
17 plays, timed for 15 or 30 
minute intervals. There is a short 
chapter of helpful hints for both 
director and actors, a glossary of 
radio terms, and an outline of 
oe sound effects, as well as 20 pages 


, a a of lyrics with original music for 
$2.25 


each script. 

















These other radio titles may also prove useful: 


RADIO WORKSHOP PLAYS. Revised and enlarged edition. Included are 26 
plays by James M. Morris of Radio Station KOAC, each play tested by actual production. 
Covering a wide range of subjects from historical to fairy tales to original drama, the 
plays are well suited for use by speech students and broadcasters. Royalty free for 
non-commercial use. Detailed suggestions accompany each play and a final section, 
“The Director's Handbook,” is a mine of information that insures successful produc- 


tion. $3 


ONCE UPON A TIME is a collection of twenty-six scripts for a library radio 
program for children—children’s stories; legends, folk and fairy tales, rewritten and 
timed, all ready for the air. They are royalty free (non-commercial use) and are a 
selection of those that the Denver Public Library found most successful in six years 
on the air. $2.25 


RADIO ROADS TO READING is an interesting collection of library book talks 
broadcast to girls and boys. These have all been heard on successful library radio pro- 
grams in Rochester, where the editor, Julia L. Sauer, is head of the Public Library's de- 
partment of Work with Children. $2.25 


LIBRARY ON THE AIR bears the adult listener in mind, with 37 actual scripts, 
varying in theme and length, from libraries all over the country, as well as a chapter 
of ideas for still other broadcasts, edited by Marie D. Loizeaux. Here is a cross section 
of the programs that tell listeners-in about the services available at their libraries. $2.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y, 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Carols and Customs 


ees Wilson books that will help to celebrate 
the Christmas season are OUR HOLIDAYS 
IN POETRY, by P. M. Harrington, which con- 
tains ninety pages of well loved carols and 
poems, and THE AMERICAN BOOK OF 
DAYS, by George W. Douglas, which has much 
material on Christmas customs, including the fa- 
mous editorial from the New York Swn, “Is There 
a Santa Claus?” THE TOASTER’S HAND- 
BOOK, by Peggy Edmund and Harold Workman 
Williams, provides merriment all the year round, 
with a few special quips for the holiday season. 


Other People’s Lives 


Wilson author books make attractive gifts for 
friends who like to read about other people's 
lives. TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS 
contains narrative sketches of 1,850 writers who 
have published in English since the turn of the 
century. BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY has 1,000 biographies of 
the best known authors in the British Empire, 
AMERICAN AUTHORS includes 1,320 sketches 
of various lengths, while the JUNIOR BOOK 
OF AUTHORS describes about 250 authors and 
illustrators of children’s books, and also includes 
The Children’s Almanac of Books and Holidays. 

And of course, there is CURRENT BIOG- 
RAPHY. The YEARBOOKS make handsome 
gifts, or if you prefer a subscription, your gift 
will be repeated twelve times during the year! 
Service men and women are continually making 
enquiries about CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. The 
Wilson Company makes a special rate of $2 a 
year for any subscriptions of CURRENT BIOG- 
RAPHY sent to men and women in the service. 


The Nineteenth Century 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ 
GUIDE: 1890-1899 and Supplementary Yeats, 
which is expected to reach completion in the 
early summer, will contain indexing—for many 
periodicals—for the interim period between Janu- 
ary 1900 and the time when such periodicals were 
added to the lists of either the READERS’ 
GUIDE or the INTERNATIONAL INDEX. 
Thus, the American Historical Review is indexed 
to 1904; the National Geographic Magazine to 
1908; the publications of the Modern Language 
Association to 1919, et cetera. More than one 


hundred volumes are indexed beyond 1900. 
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A list of all magazines indexed in the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE: 1890 
1899 and Supplementary Years, with dates of 
indexing, appears below. 


American Historical Review 1-10 1895-1904 

American Review of Reviews 1-20 1890-99 

Annals of the American Academy 1-14 1890-99 

Arena 1-22 1889-99 

Athenaeum 95-114 1890-99 

Atlantic Monthly 65-84 1890-99 

Blackwoods 147-166 1890-99 

Bookman (London) 1-62 1891-1923 

Bookman (New York) 1-10 (pt 4) 1895-99 

Catholic World 50-70 1890-1900 

Century 39-59 1890-99 

Contemporary Review 57-76 1890-99 

Cornhill 61-126 1890-1922 

Critic (New York) 16-35 1890-99 

Dial (Chic.) 10-27 1890-99 

Edinburgh Review 171-200 1890-1904 

Education (Boston) 10-20 1890-99 

English Historical Review 5-21 1890-1906 

Fortnightly Review 53-72 1890-99 

Forum 8-27 1890-99 

Harper's Monthly 80-99 1890-99 

Harper's Weekly 34-43 1890-99 

Hibbert Journal 1-4 1902-Jy 1906 

Journal of American Folklore 3-19 1890-1906 

Living Age 184-223 1890-99 

Magazine of American History 23-30 1890-93 

Modern Language Association. Publications 5-34 
1919 

Nation 50-69 1890-99 

National Education Association. Proceedings 1890-99 

National Geographic Magazine 1-19 1888-1908 

New England Magazine n.s.1-n.s.21 1890-99 

New Englander and Yale Review 52-56 1890-92 

Nineteenth Century 27-46 1890-99 

North American Review 150-169 1890-99 

Outlook 48-63 1893-99 

Overland Monthly s2 15-34 1890-1900 

Poet Lore 2-17 1890-1906 

Political Science Quarterly 5-14 1890-99 

Popular Science Monthly 36-56 1890-99 

Quarterly Journal of Economics 4-13 1890-99 

Quarterly Review 170-200 1890-1904 

School Review 1-7 1893-99 

Science 0.s.1(-23-n.s.) 1-22 1890-1905 

Scientific American 62-81 1890-99 

Scribner's Magazine 7-26 1890-99 

Sewanee Review 1-15 1892-1906 

Smithsonian Institution. Report of the Bd. of Regents 
1890-97 

Spectator 64-83 1890-99 

Westminster Review 133-152 1890-99 

Yale Review 1-16 1892-1907 

Yellow Book 1-13 1894-97 


1890- 


Recommendation 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, writing in the Adult 
Education Journal for October 1943, has this to 
say about LIBRARY KEY, by Zaidee Brown, 
and the Appendix, published separately as a 
32-page pamphlet under the title, SHORT CUTS 
TO INFORMATION: 


If I were a millionaire, I'd ‘‘do something’ about 
putting this plain, non-formidable but honestly thorough 
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manual into the hands, not only of students and indi- 
vidual adult readers everywhere, but such groups as the 
parent teachers associations in all of our schools; the 
workers in our state education departments; adult educa- 
tion groups; and, perhaps most of all, because they 
are alas! often most underprivileged in educational 
facilities—all groups of colored people, teachers and 
parents, interested in schools. The low price (when 
bought in quantities) of the smaller pamphlet SHORT 
CUTS is only ten cents each, and, to mention no other 
feature, the information made available in it, as to free 
and inexpensive materials and material on audio-visual 
aids, is beyond price. 





Wilson War Work 


Lunch hours are no idle times for many mem- 
bers of The Wilson Company staff. For several 
years now, otherwise idle moments have been 
occupied with a particularly interesting war 
work—making supplies for distribution through- 
out the world by the American Friends Service 
Committee. White elephant sales bring in some 
of the funds for purchasing yarn for knitted 
garments, but most of the odds and ends of 
yarn and material are donated from home scrap 
bags. 

The effect of war upon small children is 
frequently a psychological one, and oftentimes 
a simple little toy may alleviate distress and help 
a child back to normalcy. So this 
year toy animals featured the lunch 
hour sewing bees at The Wilson 
Company, as patterns were cut on 
desk tops, chairs gathered around to 
stitch and stuff legs and arms and 
heads and tails, drawers used for 
“filing” materials between times, and 
even the card catalog utilized as a 
display rack to show off favorite ex- 
pressions of camel or cat. The pho- 
tographs on this page show a few 
of the more than 250 anirnats-made 
by Wilsonites and sent to the Friends 
Committee for shipment to children 
overseas. 
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New Year's Eve 


Radio plays are especially good for reading 
aloud to children. Their vivid, economical style 
makes them suitable for the story hour in the 
library, or for amusement at home. PIED PIPER 
BROADCASTS, by Sylvia M. Thorne and Marion 
N. Gleason, has seven favorite tales adapted for 
this purpose. Among them is a little play for 
New Year's Eve, “The Town Mouse and the 
Country Mouse,” in which Willie Field-Mouse 
pays a visit to Queenie’s house in town. 

Witue: Oh, Queenie. Isn't it grand? Electric lights— 


and real roses on the table—right in the middle of 
Winter. 


QUEENIE: You can’t eat roses. Come on under here. 

Witte: Jiminy! The tablecloth hangs all the way 
down to the floor. 

QUEENIE: Oh sure. You can stay here as long as you 
like. They never see you. 

Wie: I'm going to run up the cloth and swing on it. 
Watch me. Whee—ee—ee! 

QUEENIE: Oh, come on down. Here—would you like 
a cashew nut? 

WILLIE: What? 

QueEENIE: A cashew nut. Cashew—cashew—cashew! 

WILLIE: You got a cold in the head, Queenie? 

QUEENIE: Of course not. Go on—taste it. 

WILLIE: Can't imagine anything that sounds like sneez- 


ing would taste good. 


And then the maids come in with the vacuum 
cleaner to take up the crumbs— 
Wiig: Great jumpin’ hop-toads! What's that? 
QUEENIE: Oh, dear. They've got the vacuum cleaner 


. . . Willie Look out! ... It's coming under the 
table! Run—you stupid. Ran! 


Witte: {Screaming} Queenie! Help! It’s got my 
tail! Quick! Help! Help! Oh! What'll I do? 
QUEENIE: Dig your claws into the carpet. When it 


backs away pal/—just as hard as you can. 


Later, when Willie creeps home exhausted, 
Grandma says: 


GRANDMA: Why—here comes Willie. 
had a nice time at the party. 

Wire: [Exhausted] Oh, Grandma— 

GRANDMA: Willie. What is the matter? You look as 
if a cat had chased you through a key-hole. 

WILLIE: Oh, Grandma! I’m so glad to be back home. 
I guess I'd rather eat dried peas and beans—and even 
dry crusts—as long as I can be safe here with you. 

GRANDMA: Bless your little whiskers. And good 
gracious me! Almost forgot. We haven't said Happy 
New Year! Happy New Year, Grandpa. Happy 
New Year, Willie. 


I do hope you 
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CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


Art INpDEx. October 1942-September 1943, annual 
bound volume. 


In Preparation 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1942-September 1943, 
annual bound volume. Ready early December 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX. Feb.-Mar. and April 1940- 
March 1943. Ready late December 

Watch this space each month for latest in- 
formation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 


Merry Christmas and Happy New Year, from 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





El Paso, Texas, Public Library 
wishes to hear from recent li- 
brary school graduates and 
others interested in circulation 
or reference work. 

















HARD TO FIND BOOKS 


We are specialists in out of print books. 
Send in your lists. Largest stock in the 
Middle West. Prompt service. Reason- 
able prices. We buy ks. 


ACTIVE BOOK STORES 


102 W. NORTH AVE., Chicago, til. 








Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 


RADEMAEKERS 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Brown, Zaidee, THE LipRARY KEY. Sth rev. 
ed. Single copy 70c; 10 to 50, 35c; 
50 to 100, 30c; 100 or more, 25c. 

. SHORT CUTS TO INFORMATION. 
Reprinted from The Library Key, Sth 
ed. rev. Single copy 25c; additional 
copies in same order, 10c each. 

CURRENT BroGRAPHY. Subscription $3 a 
year, for service men and women, $2 a 
year. YEARBOOKS 1940, 1941, 1942. 
On the service basis 

Douglas, George W. THE AMERICAN 
Book oF Days. $3.75 

Edmund, Peggy and Williams, H. W. 
Toaster’s Handbook. 3rd ed. rev. 
$1.50 

Harrington, M. P. and Thontas, J. H. Our 
HOLIDAYS IN Poetry. $1.25 

Kunitz, Stanley J. and Haycraft, Howard. 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. 1600-1900. $5 
~—. BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. $4.50 

. JUNIOR BooK OF AUTHORS. $3.25 

. TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. 
$8.50 

NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE: 
1890-1899 and Supplementary Years. 
On the service basis. Ready early 
Summer 

Thorne, S. M. and Gleason, M. N. Piep 
PiPpER BROADCASTS: RADIO PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. $2.25 


























LIQUIDATING LIBRARY BINDERY 


Job Backer. Palletts Stamping Press 18 x 28 
Standing Press. Brass Bound Boards Pfleger 
Book Rounder. Oversea Book Sanding Machine. 
Oversea Flexing Machine. Ali equipment like 
new. 
Robert H. Martin 
506 North Bishop, Dallas 8, Texas 














Christmas Cime 

















is a good time to make a careful checking of the Huntting Lists for the 
year 1943 to discover what important books you may have overlooked. 


INSURE A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
By Ordering — All Titles — Subject To Hard Use 
“HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM” 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK—OF ANY PUBLISHER —IN ANY BINDING 
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A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


1400 titles Carefully 
classified annotated 
by subject and graded 





The thousands of librarians who have depended upon the Graded List of Books 
for Children to guide them in developing a well-rounded collection of chil- 
dren’s books will welcome the new, up-to-date edition ‘soon to appear with a 
new title, A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
Compiled by a Joint Committee of the American Library Association, National 
Education Association, and National Council of Teachers of English. Gretchen 
Westervelt, chairman and editor. 


The new edition has been completely re-arranged for greater usefulness and 
convenience. The arrangement is by subject, with grade level assigned to each 
title. This makes it easy for the librarian to check her children’s collection as a 
whole and, of course, enables her to find subject material quickly. The section 
entitled “Picture Books and Easy Books” brings together books which are of 
primary interest to children in grades one, two, and three. 


Under each title annotations (1) Planned to meet the needs of all 


describe each book—(2) indicate its 
appeal, its grade level, its difficulty 
—(3) give full buying information 
—(4) show the Dewey class num- 
ber, subject headings, and whether 
Wilson catalog cards are available. 


children, this basic A.L.A. list has 
been used for many years in public 
libraries. It has been adopted in 
some state departments of education 
and has been widely used by both 
state and local departments. 





Minimum essentials for a well-balanced collection, representing all interests and 
all reading abilities, are found in A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR 
ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


To be published December 15 About 130p. Probable price, $2 


Photograph Courtesy Library Association of Portland, Ore. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 
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| Announcing . . . two Bruce novels 


One of the most startling Negro novels in a decade... 
THE DOVE FLIES SOUTH 
By James A. Hyland 


If you want to know the Negro—his thoughts, ideas, and 
plans—you’ve got to “live with ’em, laugh with ’em, work 


with ‘em, break bread and drink their gall” ... asa 
southern gentleman, forced behind the barrier of color, 
finds in this haunting, fascinating novel. $2.50 


A gripping account of life in a Philippine leprosarium . . 


WHITE FIRE 
By E. J. Edwards 


Horror and repugnance turn to terror as this young Ameri- 
can girl sacrificing her life to work with the Filipino lepers 
discovers she is doomed by the dreaded “white spot.” The 
hard, factual ring of a newspaper account is blended with 
the romance of the tropical Philippines. $2.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 1112 Montgomery Bldg.. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





























The BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX 


Begun January 1938 
A CUMULATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


A quarterly subject index, with annual and five-year cumulations, to 
current bibliographies including those published sep- 
arately as books and pamphlets, and those published 
as parts of books, pamphlets, and periodical articles. 
References are included also 






to new editions, supple- 
ments. Sold on the service 
basis. 


_» For full Information Write 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave., New York 52 
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The Wake of the 


Prairie Schooner 
By lrene De Paden 


The authentic saga of the trails across qur western plains 
—a treasure chest of Ameticana; “Few if .any-studies of 
any phase of Western history cah match the patience, the 
fidelity of detail and the all-around erudition of this 
book. It represents. a magnificent: job of research, the 
. fruit of more than ‘twenty years of searching through old 
diaries, yellowed recofds, crude maps and back-tracking 
and checking along the wagon roads. An excellent, 
honest book, retelling what is ptobably our greatest 
. American story’—N: Y. Herald Tribune. $3.00 


Burning An Empire 
By Stewart H. Holbrook 
author of Ethan Alles, Holy-Old Mackinaw, etc. 


Here are the ‘dramatic and shockingly true stories of 
America’s historic forest fires. ‘In this vivid, authentic 
and timely piece of Americana, Mr. Holbrook ‘presents 
the record from the great Maine and New Brunswick 

of ‘more than a century ago to Oregon's terrible 
Tillamook Fire in 1933. Explains modern methods of 
preventing and fighting forest fires—a book of vita} im- 
port ‘today. Illustrated. $2.50 


Henry Ponsonby 


Queen Victoria's Private Secretary 
By Arthur Ponsonby 


Here is biography. at its best;-Using a mass of Sir 
Henry's correspondence, Arthur Ponsonby has written a 
life of his father which will live as one of the finest 
pictures of thé mafi and his times éver created. An ex- 
treniely, readable book, it sheds much new light on the 
great Queen's reign and will be recognized as essential 
reading for a full. knowledge of its period. Hlustrated 
with photographs. $3.75 


A. Professor. at Large 
By Stephen Duggan 


The distinguished Director of the Institute of Interna- 
tiond] Education here digs beneath the surface of the 
political,. social; and ¢specially the cultural conditions of 
the people of the: world, and>views them in relation to 
our own country. The nice balance of scholarly interpre- 
tation and entertaining anecdotes of interesting person- 
alities: makes this an extremely valuable and likeable 
work. $3.50 








Knowing the 
Weather 


By T. Morris Longstreth 


An inyaluable book for ama- 


teur, meteorologist, or any one 
interested in aviation, Con- 


tains.» thorough discussion of 


the forecaster’s tools and the 
structure of the -atmosphere. 
Cloud, formations, wind pres- 
sure, temperature, rain and 
snow as weather signs, are 
Clearly and simply explained. 
Il}ustrated. $1.69 


Taxidermy 
By Leon L. Pray 


This complete and up-to-date 
book lists and explains all the 
tools and» materials uséd in 
mounting specimens. Step-by- 
step methods for preparing 
birds, deer heads, smal] mam- 
mals, fish and reptiles are 
fully discussed in the text and 
in clear-cut line drawings. 


Profusely illustrated... $1.49 


The Cambridge 
History. of 
American 
Literature 


A one volume edition which 
cofitains all the material of 
the original and now famous 
three volume set. It is printed 
in the same large type, is dur- 
ably bound, and contains the 
detailed table of contents and 
index, A-splendid buy. $2.95 














MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Ave. New. York 11, N. Y. 








